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Solved by Accident insurance 


A rural letter carrier was stuffing mail into a roadside box when his foot slipped off 
the clutch and his car darted forward. He rode several yards down the road with the 
uprooted mailbox as an unintentional sleeve. (Claim payment—over $500) 


No one is immune from accidents. They happen without warning . . . striking 
suddenly and leaving lingering effects. Even when the pain is gone, savings can be used 
up, or earning power permanently impaired. 


But if your clients have Accident Insurance, they will be sure of important finan- 
cial protection, helping to pay medical expenses, and providing weekly indemnity 
payments during disability. 


Your nearest Travelers manager will be happy to give you full details of The 
Travelers up-to-date Accident contracts . . . backed up by a full selection of sales- 
building advertising and leaflets. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





*“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!” 


For March, 1955 








The Country's Most Friendly 
Company Offers .. . 


* 


* 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michiga 


Minnesota, 


Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hic 


and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 




















INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 





* A Copyrighted Sales Program 


























life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 














% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
ee $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18% 
February ....... 2,662 2,779 
ee 3,389 3,424 
CS ee 3,246 3,183 
rere 3,121 3,286 
MEN chece oe celsi nic 3,223 3,138 
To dle vals 'o.50- 2,919 3,154 
IS oo ixacvicss0 2,851 2,944 
September ...... 2,757 2,985 
oe ee 2,870 3,072 
November ...... 3,038 10,271 
December ...... 3,735 4,085 
MOE acceso -os $36,165*  $44,878* 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
rn $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 25% 
February’ ....... 1,725 1,820 
OS Se ne 2,183 2,342 
POE ecacecices 2,062 2,155 
| ee ere 2,023 2,087 
peer eahe 2,160 
(ee eee 1,970 2,003 
(REC Ee 1,847 2,018 
September ...... 1,788 1,945 
October ........ 1,924 2,086 
November ...... 1,966 2,239 
December ....... 2,215 2,459 
ee arene $23,468*  $25,034* 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
| eee $458 $420 $503 20% 
February ....... 543 551 
eer 593 602 
CS ene 553 572 
Re 619 607 = 
| eee 553 555 
NMI craaieeye-areienaie 508 520 
ee 535 547 
September ...... 528 535 
SS ee 572 598 
November ...... 559 563 
December ....... 485 491 
OE. o cieikeawces $6,506 $6,585 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 

[ee $243 $420 $366 —13% 
February ....... 394 408 
eee 613 480 
A Ree 631 456 
ee 479 592 
| errr 558 423 
, ene 441 631 
See 469 379 
September ...... 441 478 
De re 374 388 
November ...... 513 7,469 
December ...... 1,035 1,135 
ee $6,191* $13,259* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insurance 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 

Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1955 Range February 
High Low 15,1950 





Aetna Life Insurance Co. ..........seeees 196 163 180 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ............+- 120 90 113 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ........ 108% 88 106 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ........ 487 402 456 
Continental Assurance Co. .........-+-+00- 139 94 131 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ............. 101% 84 981% 
Gulf Life Insurance CoO. .....ccccccccscces 29% 26 26% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ......... 93 8614 89 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 1320 1200 1290 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 32 27% 31 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .... cas oa 106 113% 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. voce See 352 373 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ......... 93 87 92 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ 81% 74 80 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. ......... 100 78 85 
Pravetere TMWUPAUMCS CO. ....ccccccccecvevses 2010 1870 1960 
Lo a 137 121 128 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. .......... 71% 65 70 


sales by states 


EVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE Of increase in 
| ema life insurance sales in December with 
Delaware second and Kansas third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed the month’s sales by states and 
leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
11% in December, compared with December, 1953, 
while Nevada sales gained 37%, Delaware 36%, and 
Kansas 27%. 

For the entire year, with national ordinary sales up 
6% from the year before, Arizona led with an increase 
of 21%, with Nevada in second place, up 20% from the 
year before. 

Among the large cities, St. Louis showed the greatest 
rate of increase for December, with a gain of 29%. 
Cleveland was next, with purchases up 21%. Three 
cities tied for the full year, with a gain of 9% each— 
Boston, Los Angeles and St. Louis. 


new directors 


Central Life (Iowa): Wayne L. Huffman, vice- 
president and general manager for Iowa of North- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio): Carl H. Tangeman, 
member of the law firm of Vorys, Sater, Seymour & 
Pease, and J. Ralston Werum, attorney, replaced the 
late Paul H. Kohr and A. H. Sanford. 
Equitable Life (Iowa): Ruben A. Rath, chairman of 
the board, Rath Packing Company and Frederic B. 
Whitman, president, Western Pacific Railroad. 
Great West (Canada): George T. Richardson, vice- 
president of James Richardson and Sons Ltd., grain 
merchants, a partner of James Richardson and Sons, 
investment dealers, and vice-president of Pioneer 
Grain Co. Ltd. and Eastern Terminal Elevators Co. 
Ltd. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 





$161,934,845 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1954 


OUR 48TH YEAR OF SERVICE 






































New horizons, nation-wide, through 
John Hancock payments averaging... 


$1,000,000 


every working day 


For thousands of American families and 
individuals, life moves more smoothly 
and securely as a result of benefits received 
through John Hancock payments. Nation- 
wide, an average of more than one mil- 
lion dollars in benefits flows out from 
John Hancock every working day. 

And John Hancock’s rugged, growing 
assets — over four billion dollars sound- 
ly invested to guarantee fulfillment of its 


pledges to over nine million policy owners 
—are helping to build homes, industries, 
railroads, highways, public utility serv- 
ices, hospitals and schools all through 
the land. 

Life insurance — more available now 
than ever through John Hancock's great 
new program of lower costs — is good for 
the individual, and it’s good, too, for 
these United States. 





DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Assets . ‘. , ‘ ; 
Obligations . , ‘ ‘ 


$4,232,743,607 
$3,852,240,255 


Total Surplus to Policy Owners 


including Special Surplus Funds ‘ 


$380,503,352 


Paid to or set aside for Policy Owners 


and Beneficiaries . . 


Insurance in Force 2 i 


-$627,405,950 
$15,832,288,815 
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EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$!,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 











NEW DIRECTORS—from page 5 


Life of Georgia: Mrs. Fay Hammond Sheffield suc- 
ceeded her late husband, George Sheffield. 
Massachusetts Mutual: Eric A. Johnston, president. 
Motion Picture Association of America, and Charles 
H. Schaaff, vice-president, succeeded Bertrand J], 
Perry, retired, and the late Harry H. Pierce. : 
Midland National (S. D.): E. H. Downs, general 
agent in Aberdeen, S. D.; Gerald C. Mann and 
Oswald Jacoby, both of Dallas, Texas, who are asso- 
ciates of C. W. Murchison, oil millionaire. 
Monarch Life (Mass.): Raymond C. Swanson, 
agency vice-president. 

Mutual Life (Canada): R. W. Cooper, president, W. 
H. Cooper Construction Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Mutual Trust Life (Ill.): Ned H. McCormack suc- 
ceeded the late A. B. Slattengren. 

North American Life (Ill.): Harold Hornberger, 
actuary ; H. O. Cedarholm, secretary; and Daniel J. 
Whrig, president, American Bakeries Company. 
Northwestern Life (Wash.): Vernon V. Brice, presi- 
dent and director, White and Bollard, Inc., Seattle, 
a firm specializing in mortgage loans, property man- 
agement and real estate sales. 

Ohio State Life: I. Malcolm McCampbell, vice- 
president and actuary. 

State Mutual (Mass.): Richard B. Cattell, M.D., 
director of Boston’s Lahey Clinic. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


7-9 American Management Association Insurance Seminar, 
modern corporate insurance management, first of three 
meetings, AMA Headquarters, New York City. 


8 Pittsburgh Insurance Day, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
14 Cleveland Insurence Day, 2nd annual, Hollenden Hotel, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
14-16 Life Insurance Agency Management Association Agency 
Management Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


15-17 Life Insurance Agency Management Association Accident & 
Health spring meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
17-18 Eastern Round Table of The Life Advertisers Association, 


St. Moritz Hotel, New York City. 

21-24 National Association of Life Underwriters, midyear, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 

23 Fraternal Actuarial Association, spring meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 


24-25 Society of Actuaries, regional, Commodore Hotel, New York 
City. 
26 Arizona Association of Life Underwriters, annual, E! Con- 


quistador Hotel, Tucson, Arizona. 

28-30 American Management Association Insurance Seminar, In- 
surance problems of smaller companies, Complete protection 
of boiler and machinery insurance, AMA Headquarters, New 


York City. 
APRIL 

11-13 American Management Association Seminar, 306b, Modern 
corporate insurance management (second of three meet 
ings) AMA Headquarters, New York City. 

25-27 Life Insurance Agency Management Association Combina- 
tion Companies spring conference, The Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

29-30 Kansas Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Jayhawk 
Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. 

29-30 lowa Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Sioux City, 


lowa. 
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company developments 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAM A Licensed 
Atlantic National Life Insurance Co. ...... Birmingham, Ala. 
Cotton States Life Insurance Co. ............... Selma, Ala. 


Surety Life Insurance Company .......... Birmingham, Ala. 


\RIZONA Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Co. .......... Omaha, Nebr. 
ARKANSAS Licensed 
Riverside Life Insurance Co. .............. Little Rock, Ark. 


Admitted 

Old Line Life Insurance Company 
Union Bankers Insurance Company 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Citizens Life & Casualty Ins. Co. .... 


Re eaee mannan Dallas, Texas 
Ee eee Dallas, Texas 


.....Los Angeles, Cal. 


Matson Assurance Company ............ San Francisco, Cal. 
Admitted : 

Cavalier Life Insurance Company ........... Baltimore, Md. 

Government Personnel Mut. Life Ins. Co. ..San Antonio, Tex. 
COLORADO Admitted 

National Equity Life Insurance Co. ........ Little Rock, Ark. 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ............../ Allentown, Pa. 
GEORGIA Licensed 

National College & University Life Ins. Co. ..... Atlanta, Ga. 
IDAHO Examined 

American Home Benefit Association ........... Boise, Idaho 
KANSAS Admitted 

Woodmen Accident & Life Company ........... Lincoln, Neb. 
MISSOURI Admitted 

United Home Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
MONTANA Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society .............. Madison, Wis. 
NEVADA Admitted 

Canada Life Assurance Company .......... Toronto, Canada 

Knights of Columbus ...................New Haven, Conn. 
NEW YORK Examined 

Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co. .......... Syracuse, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

National Bankers: Life Ins: Co. ....05..000s080 Dallas, Texas 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 


Government Personnel Mut. Life Ins. Co. ..San Antonio, Tex. 


TEXAS Licensed 
Federated Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
Great Coast Life Ing. Co.......26.0.scc0ecs0 Olmos Park, Texas 
Inter American Life Insurance Co. .......... Houston, Texas 
Morris Plan Life Insurance Co. ......... Fort Worth, Texas 
National Security Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Dallas, Texas 
en Clit Este Insucance Co. 2 .......006sccseccc Dallas, Texas 
Seniinary Insurance Company .............- Crockett, Texas 
Texas Farmers Life Insurance Co. ........../ Amarillo, Texas 
United General Insurance Co. ...............: Dallas, Texas 
United Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Western Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 


Reinsured 
American Underwriters Mut. Life Ins. Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Community Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Houston, Texas 

Merchants Mutual Life Ins. Co. .............. Denton, Texas 

; Consolidated 

Chiro Life Insurance Co. .............-- Fort Worth, Texas 

Morris Plan Life Insurance Co. ........ Forth Worth, Texas 
VERMONT Examined 

National Life Insurance Co. ..............-- Montpelier, Vt. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

National Home Life Assurance Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
DOMINION OF CANADA, OTTAWA 

Ss Admitted 

N. V. Life Ins. Co. of the Netherlands, .The Hague, Holland 
ONTARIO Licensed 

Wierzbniker Friendly Mut. Benefit Society ....Toronto, Ont. 

: Admitted 

L’ Assurance-Vie Desjardins .........+.0.e+eee: Levis, Que. 
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SYMBOL 
OF 
SUCCESS 


Life of Georgia proudly salutes 
Monroe, Louisiana, winner of 
the J. N. McEachern Trophy 
for 1954. The Monroe District 
produced the Company’s best 
record for the year in sales of 
life insurance and service to 
policyholders. The Trophy— 
symbol of success in group 
teamwork and achievement— 
is presented annually to the 
outstanding District in the 
11-state area served by 

Life of Georgia. 








WINNERS of the J. N. McEachern TROPHY: 


Ree, Ges. cccceccsccecs 1944 Charlottesville, Va. ......1949 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ....1945 Decttur, Sa. ...cccscccesteae 

Spartanburg, S. C.......- 1946 Pahokee, Fla. .....0++++-1951 

Knoxville, Tenn. .....+++-1947 Owensboro, Ky. ........+1952 

Newnan, Ga. ..... paces ee Lexington, Ky. ..........1953 
ames, US. .ccecccveces ‘54 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





INSURES THE SOUTH . 


MOme Ooerce 





SINCE 1891 ¢ 


attanta 











did you know — 


During 1954 more than half the 
members of our field force paid for 
in excess of $500,000 in new 
insurance each, and the average 
earnings for all agents under 
contract was more than $13,000. 


Our agent's contract contains many 
attractive features, including life- 
time renewal commissions. 


Expansion of operations has now 
made territory available for a 
few additional full-time field 
representatives. 


For full information write to: 


UNITED SERVICES 


Life Insurance Company 
1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Highlights from Our 
109th Annual Report 


1953 

New Life Insurance 

| | Steerer $ 327,943,466 
Life Insurance in 

| eee eee $2,655,263,707 
Increase in Amount 

Lee $ 207,559,566 
Total Assets .............. $1,012,849,558 
Unassigned Funds 

ee $ 52,769,462 
Dividends to 

Policyholders ........ $ 17,400,000 
Interest on Dividend 

Accumulations ...... 3% 
Interest on Optional 

Settlements ............ 3.25% 


The 


(Connecticut NMintual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


1954 


$ 337,639,565 


$2,865,474,403 


$ 210,210,696 
$1,102,366,975 


$ 58,451,076 


$ 19,350,000 


3.15% 


3.30% 











109th Annual Statement 
December 31. 1954 


OuR OBLIGATIONS (LIABILITIES) : 


Held for Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 
Insurance and Annuity 
Nt eee $ 760,615,133 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends, 
and other Funds Left with 


Company at Interest 178,505,183 
Amount Reserved for 1955 
Dividends to Policyholders 19,350,000 
Reserve for Options in Policies 
Not Yet Matured 15,472,000 
Security Valuation Reserve 30,687,060 
$1,004,629,376 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
eee eee 4,037,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 12,997,597 
Total Liabilities ............ $1,021,663,973 
Market Fluctuation and 
Investment Contingency 
Reserve ....... ....$22,251,926 
Unassigned 
Surplus ............ 58,451,076 
Surplus to Policyholders 80,703,002 
MR io os ee eee $1,102,366,975 
To MEET OUR OBLIGATIONS WE Hav! 
(ASSETS) : 
Bonds rere tie, $ 453,773,887 
Stocks a here ee ir os 126,269,021 
I a vc xls o ses Uowseeacuseeseoe 415,688,194 
eal. Estate 
Home Office $ 2,578,283 
Investment 
Properties 26,867,552 29,445,835 
I oo is cobintesccazeons 37,967,933 
eS ee eee 14,822,850 
Interest Due and Accrued .... 10,531,429 
Premiums Deferred and in 
Course of Collection and 
eee eee 13,867,826 
Total Assets ................ $1, 102,366,975 


NOTE: Securities carried at $250,000 in the 
above statement are deposited with various 
public officials for purposes required by law. 
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*kk The low budget on which THaRy-Ltate insurance 
departments are forced to operate makes it difficult to 
attract the high caliber men necessary if state supervi- 
sion is to continue successfully. It also makes it difficult 
for the heads of the departments to perform the many 
functions entrusted to them by law. A look at the dis- 
parity between the revenue collected by insurance depart- 
ments and their operating expenses is given in the table 
accompanying the article on /nsurance Department 
Budgets on page 14. 

x*k All business organizations, including life insurance 
companies, have been experiencing a quickened evolution, 
amounting almost to a revolution, in their methods of 
conducting business. Probably not since the days when 
women first appeared in large numbers in offices has 
there been so much interest in the manner in which the 
detailed internal paper work common to all firms is 
being made more efficient and less laborious. The 
end result is expressed in the almost magical word 
Automation. Because of its importance to life carriers 
we are devoting this month’s editorial, on page 15, to 
a consideration of this phenomenon. 

*tk The basic job of a life insurance company is pro- 
viding people with a feeling of security. This job to a 
large extent requires the exercise of good public rela- 
tions. While the responsibility of implementing such a 
program and the necessary authority to carry it out 
should be assigned to one capable officer, yet all per- 
sonnel of the company must share in the undertaking. 
The relationship between Top Management and Public 
Relations is briefly considered on page 18. 

*kk In searching out the New Horizons in Sales for 
life and accident and health insurance, three questions 
~ gust be answered. What are insurance men going to 
fascll? How are they going to sell it? And who is going 
yao buy it? The answers to these three questions have 
far-reaching implications for underwriter and company 
man alike. Some of the factors which must be con- 
sidered and an appraisal of the past, present and future 
Positions of the insurance industry are given in the 
‘tticle on page 21. 
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xxx The successful claim executive must be receptive 
to new ideas and new attitudes and must be resourceful 
in meeting challenges. He must have a broad knowledge 
of insurance coverage and in addition be strong in the 
fields of medicine and law. He has the duty and respon- 
sibility of developing personnel who will provide future 
management material and must develop a consistent and 
liberal policy with regard to the company’s obligations. 
Such an executive will have ready awareness of the 
great influence his department has on the various publics 
with which it has contact. A profile of A Claim Execu- 
tive’s Responsibility is sketched on page 24. 

*** When there are two widely divergent viewpoints 
on a subject, both with respected and knowledgeable 
spokesmen, the classic editorial treatment is to present 
side by side the views of each. This treatment is carried 
out in the article Insurance And Funds on page 29. 
There an advocaté of investment in mutual funds and 
one of our editors engage in a discussion on the relative 
merits of the two methods of investment. 

kx The two most powerful influences on non-cancel- 
lable accident and health insurance are the moral fibre 
of the insured and general business conditions. These 
two factors underlie the decisions which must be made 
as to limits of insurance issued, inspections of insureds, 
the use of waivers and riders and the issuance of sub- 
standard policies as well as many other day-to-day 
exercises of judgment. The article on Underwriting 
Non-Can which appears on page 33 does not give any 
list of rules to be specifically followed, but it gives a 
clear picture of the problems to be encountered in this 
field and a warning of some of the hazards which will 
be met. 

**k* The function of a life underwriter is not to create 
the need for life insurance but to discover it. He does 
not awaken new desires as much as satisfy the age old 
ones for security and the protection of loved ones. A 
prospect may be mildly interested in learning what life 
insurance is ; he is intensely interested in knowing what 
it will do for him. That is Why People Buy life insur- 
ance. See page 44. 
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Their reasons ditter but both agree... p 


ROY LOCKHART of Birmingham, Ala., says — 


“The training I received at the Etna Life Basic 
School enabled me to get right into life insurance 
selling at a professional level. 

“I have now used the tna Life Estate Control 
Plan programming method for over 6 years. It 
has given me an average of one sale for every two 
closing interviews . . . and an average of $14,500 
per sale. This technique of sales through service 
is the keystone of my success.” 


Mr. Lockhart, who is President of the Birming- 
ham Association of Life Underwriters, joined the 
Etna Life in 1948 and qualified as a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 1953. 


HENRY ROESSER of Baltimore, Md., says — 


“The Aitna Life’s Advanced School and supplemental agency train- 
ing gave me the skills and techniques I need to make a professional 
approach to selling in the advanced underwriting fields of Business 
Insurance, Estate Analysis and Pension Trusts. This training has 
been particularly helpful to me in building a good clientele, be- 
cause my services are not only valued by my clients but are also 
highly recommended by them to others.” 


Mr. Roesser bas been associated with the 7Etna 

Life for 17 years. He is a member of the Bal- 

timore Life Underwriters Association and was 

‘ —- of the 1954 Million Dollar Round 
able. 





Etna Life training 


leads to success 


TWO HOME OFFICE SCHOOLS. Conducted by men with successful 
experience in training life insurance salesmen, Atna Life’s Basic 
and Advanced Schools speed progress by months — perhaps by 
years. They are concentrated and intensely practical — give 
students the knowledge and confidence so essential to success. 


EXPERT FIELD SUPERVISION. Etna Life’s General Agents and 
field supervisors are proficient in developing successful life 
insurance salesmen. Their help in early interviews — and 
their constant guidance, are tremendously important factors. 


The Etna Life training program ordinarily starts 
with the Basic Home Office School, where a new 
recruit receives sound grounding in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance salesmanship and pro- 
gramming. Then, in the field, he sharpens his 
newly learned skills under expert supervision. 
During this period, too, he gains initial training 
in advanced underwriting through the tna Life 
Career Course. 

Following sales seasoning in the field, he re- 
turns to the Home Office for advanced training 
in the more technical aspects of Business Insur- 
ance, Estate Analysis, and Pension Trusts. 

Also, he benefits throughout his career from an 
established program of Home Office sponsored 
field clinics. These cover latest developments and 
constantly reinforce the intensive initial training 
which is so important to success in the strongly 
competitive field of life insurance selling. 


Aetna Life Backs Its Salesmen All The Way 


Comprehensive training is just one of the many 
advantages /Etna Life offers .. . 


@ Complete facilities for 
writing Life, Group, Ac- 
cident and Health. 


@ Outstandingly success- 
ful sales plans for the four 
major markets: Family 


@ Backing of Home Of- 
fice experts on Pension 
Trusts, Salary Budget, 
Group and other special- 
ized markets. 


@ The prestige of repre- 





Programming, Business 
Insurance, Estate Analy- 
sis, Pension Trusts. 


senting a company which 
commands wide respect 
and acceptance. 





/t pays to represent the Aina Lite 








HE question of adequate budgets for state in- 

surance departments, which has long simmered 

in the background, erupted into the open in 
Oklahoma last month. There Joe B. Hunt, newly 
elected insurance commissioner, took a look at the con- 
ditions under which he was expected to administer a 
responsible and important job and declared a morato- 
rium on certain activities. 

Pointing out that during 1953 his department col- 
lected $6,434,726 and expended $58,560 of which only 
$48,100 was for salaries for personnel of the department, 
Commissioner Hunt stated that, “I feel that I am en- 
titled to sufficient help at sufficient pay, so that dignity 
can be added to our State Insurance Department and 
we can render service necessary for the protection of 
the policyholders of Oklahoma. I cannot render that 
service when I am limited to six crowded office spaces 
with only thirteen employees and a miserly budget that 
isn’t even comparable to a decent insurance agency, 
much less a State Insurance Department.” He reported 
that the department’s life actuary had no assistant, that 
there was no money available to hire one and that as a 
result a backlog of work had accumulated. He also 
found a responsible employee with her office in a vault 
without the benefit of air conditioning, underpaid and 
likewise with no assistant. 

He outlined the duties he was expected to perform 
with his limited budget and personnel stating that, “the 
Insurance Commissioner, in addition to being a tax col- 
lector, is president of the State Insurance Board, secre- 
tary of the Fraternal Insurance Board, member of the 
State Burial Board, member of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, member of the Oklahoma Motor Vehicle 
Assigned Risk Plan, member of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, as well as guardian 
of the Firemen’s Pension and Relief Fund and the 
Policemen’s Pension Fund and is also the designated 
official in the receivership and liquidation of insurance 
companies.” He therefore declared a moratorium on 
the approval of any additional life rate books or life 
policy forms and/or health and accident policy forms 
and rate books for a period of sixty days. He also an- 
nounced that he would not accept any more applications 
for licenses from companies not already licensed in the 
state for a similar period. 


Commis'tg 
Salary 


Supervisory 
Expense 


$107,000 
40,369 
67,260 
1,235,215 
82,805 
271,722 
22,600 
86,500 
271,648 
250,000 
32,665 
884,040 
158,000 
82,000 
100,000 
75,000 
90,000 
40,016 
192,822 
1,058,150 


Taxes and 
Fees 
State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California * 
Colorado * Rae 
Connecticut ........ 
Delaware 
es... 
Florida 
Georgia .. 
Idaho 
Illinois 
eer: 
lowa 


$7,500 
7,200 
7,500 
14,000 
7,700 
12,900 
6,000 
11,050 
12,500 
7,500 
5,500 
12,000 
9,200 
7,000 
6,000 
7,000 
t12,000 
7,000 
7,500 
12,000 
9,000 
9,200 
8,250 
7,000 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland .. 
Mass. 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ........... 
Montana ope 
Nebraska 6,500 
Nevada 6,600 
7,725 
New Jersey $18,000 
New Mexico 

Mew Vork .......... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 


1,137,783 
2,500,000 
300,000 


52,875 
263,000 


reeset 
Virginia 

Washington ........ 
West Virginia ...... 
Wyoming 


* 1952 figures. 

t Louisiana combined offices of secretary of state and 
insurance commissioner. 

(1) Life. (2) Fire. (3) Casualty. 

¢ New Jersey combined office of commissioner of banking 
and insurance. 


insurance department budgets 


The Commissioner was forced to withdraw his mora- 
torium as the legislature of the state held that the action 
would make him subject to impeachment on the grounds 
of refusing to perform the duties assigned him in his 
official capacity. Also the moratorium was interpreted 
by some of the legislators as a threat aimed at securing 
a larger appropriation. While Mr. Hunt was forced to 
back down on the question of the moratorium, he had 
highlighted a situation which many thoughtful persons 
see as a weak point in the structure of state supervision. 

The compilation above made last year by the New 
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York Journal of Commerce shows that in 1953 the tax 
and fees collected from the insurance industry by the 
forty-eight states and the District of Columbia amounted 
to some $328 million while only about $13.5 million 
was expended for the supervision of insurance by the 
states. The heads of the various state insurance depart- 
ments upon whom rested the direction of the system of 
state supervision of insurance were paid salaries ranging 
from $5,000 to $18,500. Exactly half of the states in 
1953 paid the head of their insurance department less 
than $8,000 a year. Twelve paid $10,000 a year or more. 


Best’s Life News 
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IFE insurance, like some other businesses, is on 

the verge of a methods revolution. For some com- 

panies the revolution will come soon, for others 
it will take a while. Unlike many revolutions, this one 
will not be violent, or really even particularly uncom- 
fortable. It will require careful watching as it goes on, 
and the short-run financial costs will not be small. 
Otherwise it will be all to the good. We refer to auto- 
mation as it applies to the insurance business. 


Cutting Costs 


Preparing a policy is not the same as cutting an 
engine block for an automobile, but the desire to make 
each as inexpensive as possible is the same. Automation 
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AUTOMATION 








will certainly be jobs quickly delegated to more modern 
machines. 

When people acquainted with the new machines talk 
about what they will do to labor they are certain that 
no large-scale displacement will take place, even in the 
short run. Insurance in force is growing so fast and so 
many new plans are being introduced that the business 
seems able to use all the qualified employes it can get. 
It seems likely that the issuance of a policy may become 
completely automatic from the time the basic data are 
fed into a machine, but with large numbers of people 
needed to process the information antecedent to machine 
operation. 


' in the insurance business is the process of replacing Programming 

B human labor, relatively expensive, with machinery, rela- A task to tax the imagination of management is the 

4 tively less costly in the long run. Increasing competition programming and preparation necessary before an elec- 

{ on costs, the attempt to lower expenses by using labor tronic installation can be made which will fully justify 
more efficiently, and the physical limitations on home _ its cost. As each of these installations is made, however, 
office plant all make more use of machinery increasingly there will doubtless be an exchange of information 

and desirable. among companies and through organizations which will 
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Probably not since the introduction of the typewriter, 
when women first came into offices in numbers, has 
there been so much discussion of methods and office 
machines. The invention of the key-punch card was 
gradually adopted by life insurance—and of course 
other companies with similar accounting and calculating 
problems—but integration was gradual, taking many 
more years than will be the case with the giant electronic 
calculating machines now coming into use. 


Prepared the Way 


The punch-card, modest though it now appears, pre- 
pared the way for the electronic brain. By use of the 
card, it has been possible to calculate and record pre- 
miums and other data, make out premium notices and 


make each succeeding installation easier. 

Much of the innovation and enterprise in the business 
have come from smaller companies. It would be un- 
fortunate if the cost of electronic installations should 
make it difficult for such companies to use them as much 
as they would wish. It would seem that some of the 
smaller companies could well band together to bear the 
cost of buying installations to serve the group. If it is 
objected that it is difficult to maintain reasonable secrecy 
in operating in this way, it might be possible for the 
installation to be owned by a corporation set up separate 
from the insurance companies, and at a location separate 
from any of them, with policyholders identified only by 
policy number or by some other code arrangement. It 
would not be difficult to fit this into current operating 
procedures for many companies. 














receipts, and prepare figures for the annual statement, 
to mention only a few of the duties of this versatile piece 
of pasteboard. Its capabilities point out the way to the 
least that will be expected of home office equipment of 
the future, and the evident shortcomings of key-punch 


All in all, with many of the monotonous operations 
and calculations handled automatically, automation 
should make for happier, rather than less contented 
employes, as well as for more life insurance at a lower 
cost to the public, 
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Ownership of the  34-story 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore’s 
tallest, has been acquired, for $5,- 
500,000, by The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States. 
Fidelity-Baltimore National has 
leased-back the entire building for 
65 years and Olin Mathieson simul- 
taneously leased from the bank for 
a ten-year period all of the space it 
currently occupies. 


S. J. Hay, president, Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, has 
been re-elected Circle Ten Boy Scout 
Council vice-president, and director 
of the American Savings and Loan 
Association, both of Dallas. 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America purchased the 
first two mortgages made under the 
provisions of the newly-established 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program. The loans were requested 
for a truck driver and a foreman in 


a poultry processing plant in Timber- 


ville, Virginia, and The Guardian 
approved the loans on the same day 
papers were received at its office. 


Gerhard D. Bleicken, second vice- 
president and counsel of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Civil 
Defense of the National Research 
Council, National Academy of 
Sciences, 


H. Bruce Palmer, president of 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., has been 
chosen New Jersey Business States- 
man of the Year by the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of Northern New 
Jersey. 


Don F. Sorensen, manager of 
Occidental Life of California’s News 
Bureau, was nominated to the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce January 
20, 1955. Nomination is tantamount 
to election. Sorensen served as chair- 
man of the group’s Promotion com- 
mittee during 1954 as well as being 
active on the Advisory committee of 
the Los Angeles Open Gold Tourna- 
ment which is sponsored by the L. A. 
Jaycees. 





EXPANDING 





If you have the qualifications to 
manage an agency with a growing 








company, we have openings avail- 
able in the Midwest and other 
sections of the country. 
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FEDERAL LIFE has shifted into high gear, and we are 
ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. Among our 
many excellent policies Federal has the Secured Income Plan, com- 
bining Life and Accident & Health into a complete coverage policy that 
is popular with our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 
—-plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





A new course, “Creative Sales- 
manship,” has been developed by 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. The course 
is designed for those persons actually 
engaged in selling and those just 
beginning careers in salesmanship. 
Although more than three million 
people are now in selling, a continued 
upward trend in employment in this 
field is expected. 


Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations for the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, has been named the re- 
gional director of the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional of the National Sales I:x- 
ecutives, Inc. 


Richard B, Evans, president of 
The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has been elected 
vice president of the board of trustees 
of the East Orange (New Jersey) 
General Hospital. Richard D. Nel- 
son, vice president and treasurer 
of the company has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of 
Beard School, a boarding and day 
school for girls in Orange, N. J. 


Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company is building a full scale 
replica of a section of its new home 
office in Bloomfield, Connecticut, to 
permit the company and its archi- 
tects to examine, in full size, details 
of the lighting, ceiling, partitioning 
and screening systems, and their re- 
lation to furniture, floor finishes and 
color in order to determine the most 
effective arrangement in the final 
structure. The mock-up will meas- 
ure 60 by 72 feet and will represent 
a typical section of the main clerical 
area on the second floor of the new 
home office. This area in the finished 
structure will contain four interior 
garden quadrangles. The mock-up 
will represent part of this area be- 
tween the glass exterior wall and the 
opposite glass wall overlooking one 
of the quadrangles. 
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public 
relations 


JOHN L. BRIGGS 
Vice President & Director of 
Public Relations 
Southland Life Insurance Company 


IFE insurance companies are 

often classed as “financial in- 

stitutions” and there is good 
reason for such general classification 
due to the services we render in the 
investment field. However, our basic 
job is providing people—all people— 
with a feeling of security. If we fail 
to do this basic job in such a way 
that we do not secure and maintain 
the good will of our customers, we 
won't have very much success as a 
“financial institution” because we 
won't have large sums of money to 
invest for very long. 


One Capable Officer 


That really might be taken as the 
outline for management’s responsi- 
bility in public relations for a life 
insurance company. However, that 
is only a part of the picture so I’d 
like to think out loud for a few min- 
utes about the many other responsi- 
bilities of management in public rela- 
tions, as I have come to understand 
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them. I will not attempt to give a 
definition of “public relations” ex- 
cept to say that I feel it must en- 
compass. a well organized plan to 
create and maintain public good will 
which is actually our “license to 
remain in business” and, without 
which, none of us, individually or 
collectively as a company, can long 
achieve maximum success: Also I 
would like to suggest that the re- 
sponsibility for public relations ac- 
tually be assigned to some one capa- 
ble company officer together with 
comparable authority to secure de- 
sired results. Size of company will 
naturally determine specific alloca- 
tion on the corporate organization 
chart, but it’s too often true that, 
“what’s everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business.” We must remem- 
ber also that public relations re- 
sponsibility is more effective when 
it is applied to the job of staying out 
of trouble rather than when it is 
called for only as it is necessary to 
correct a situation. 

Many people still seem to have 
the idea that “public relations” is 
synonomous with “publicity.” To 
be sure we must not “hide our light 
under a bushel” so it is very im- 





portant that we practice good public 
relations in the form of good news 
releases and through our various 
media in advertising. However, 
“publicity” is really just a start on 
a sound public relations plan: for 
which top management is respon- 
sible. To illustrate this point, let us 
just for a moment, think about “who 
are our publics in this business.” At 
a recent meeting of life insurance 
public relations officers it was con- 
cluded that our publics could be 
counted up to thirty different classi- 
fications. I will not attempt to name 
all of them, but do want to mention 
our mortgage loan correspondents, 
bankers, medical examiners, news 
paper editors, educators and mini: 
ters, all of whom are people of grea 
influence on our public relations, an 
have similar influence for all of our 
competitors. 

A very prominent life insurance 
executive is quoted as saying, “Goo: 
public relations begins with provi: 
ing the type of service most neede«! 
and desired by the insuring public 
for their sense of satisfaction.” With 
that I agree as an ultimate result, 
but feel many other factors of good 
public relations must first have been 
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achieved. Public relations — like 
charity—must begin at home. We 
must realize that it is first necessary 
to like people before we can expect 
them to like us. Right at home, our 
home office employees comprise a 
large and most important group in 
which there must be a feeling of 
good will toward the company and, 
top management as individuals, or 
the over-all effort toward good “pub- 
lic relations” will fall flat on its face. 
This same thing applies to our sales 
organizations because both of these 
groups will daily contact thousands 
of our “publics” and will express 
their individual satisfaction and en- 
thusiasm—or the reverse. 


Our “public” from whom good 
will is essential for success, is com- 
posed of many people upon whom 
top management can and should ex- 
ercise the greatest favorable influ- 
ence and therefore should be most 
conscious of. A title on the door of 
a private office does not necessarily 
give the correct “size” of the man 
who occupies that office. However, 
that title does provide a goal in liv- 
ing up to the title in the eyes of our 
publics. It has been said that “‘char- 
acter is what a person really is and 
that reputation is what people think 
he is.’ That may not always be 
fair, but we must remember it’s al- 
ways hard to prove to a person that 
his opinion is wrong. 


When we consider employee or 
agents relations, it is not necessary 
to pamper them. All a normal 
human being wants is an opportunity 
to helieve that he or she is part of 
a family group which has a definite, 
important part in the business world, 
plus an opportunity to achieve suc- 
cess and assurance that intelligent 
effort and ability will be visibly 
teconized. That’s where real leader- 
ship, in top management and all 
through the supervisory organiza- 
tion, pays off. If each of us will 
merely put ourselves into situations 
and apply the Golden Rule, results 
must be satisfactory because most 
people are reasonable. Each of us 
is inclined to feel that our ideas or 
practices are right, but if we will ad- 
mit that we could be wrong, at least 
= we in turn will be reason- 
able. 


When an organization is known 
a a good citizen in the communities 
where it does business, half the 
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battle for general public good will is 
won. That highlights the importance 
of the people who represent us and 
the necessity for us to encourage 
their participation in worthwhile 
civic endeavors. Some people refer 
to such activities as “goat feather 
gathering,” but I’ve noticed that peo- 
ple who feel that way are usually 
not considered leaders in their home 
towns nor are they too happy in 
their personal lives. Such work can 
be overdone, of course, but that must 
be governed by the intelligent “time 
control rule’ which also applies to 
time used for fishing or golf. Men 
and companies are known through 
their activities and daily contacts. 


Entirely New Market 


Today, we have an entirely new 
market and must be sure that we 
have a new vision in these new sur- 
roundings. During the so-called (by 
some people) “Golden Era’’—or the 
“era of socialism,” our life insur- 
ance industry did not throw aside 
good selling methods and ignore the 
importance of Public Good-Will as 
much as did many other industries. 
However, the next few years will be 
the all-important years to determine 
our corporate and individual future. 
To do a good selling job, we must 
of course provide material to make 
the sales job easier and more effec- 
tive for our field representatives. 
This means we must supply better 
sales aids which include advertising 
of all kinds. Statistics show (1) 
that over half of the thirty-seven 
million married couples in our coun- 
try today were married within the 
last thirteen years and they are 
having bigger families ; (2) that over 
four million babies were born during 
1953; and (3) nine times more 
Americans earned $5,000 or more in 
1953 than in 1941. 


Recognizing these statistics as 
ever increasing “green pastures,” we 
simply cannot afford to consider 
anything but an increase in our 
efforts to be favorably known 
through advertising, publicity and, 
most important through favorable 
public contacts. It is the definite 
responsibility of top management to 
supply an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and friendliness which will in- 
fluence our many publics to feel that 
life insurance deserves first consid- 
eration in their plans and that we 


can best provide the setise of sect- 
rity desired by them. 

From whom do we, as individ- 
uals, buy the things we want or 
need? We buy from people—the 
same kind of people we want to buy 
from us. We often will drive across 
town or walk an extra several 
blocks to buy in an “atmosphere of 
cooperation and friendliness.”” We 
like to spend our money where we 
are made to feel at home and where 
we feel we are being treated fairly 
and where our business is appre- 
ciated. So, we will go out of our 
way to avoid buying in another kind 
of “atmosphere.” Sometimes people 
are influenced for or against doing 
business by little things (in our 
minds). Top management can and 
should set the example for good 
public relations for all personnel and 
follow through to see that examples 
are followed. “Little things?” ... 
Even friendly voice inflection when 
answering telephones and carefully 
worded friendly correspondence 
often is the key to good public rela- 
tions. The “open door policy,” ex- 
cept when a “conference” is actually 
in progress can have favorable effect 
on employee and outside relation- 
ships. Full and prompt release of 
information from “top management”’ 
to employees, agents, and our pub- 
lics, on all important company de- 
cisions, is much preferred to the 
“grapevine” method. 


Most Personal Business 


We are in business to make 
money, but must remember that ours 
is the most personal business in in- 
dustry. Back of every successful 
undertaking can be found teamwork 
of a small or large group of people 
who have worked hard with good 
leadership. Whether we are workers 
or a leader will make little differ- 
ence twenty-five years from now, 
but the results we obtain in benefits 
for people is all-important. We can 
accomplish the desired results for 
others and ourselves if we want to 
and remember always that we must 
have good public relations above all 
things, because our business is peo- 
ple. In my books, there is no science 
or mystery about Public Relations. 
If we practice good public relations 
we can enjoy a full twenty-four 
hours each day making other people 
and ourselves feel better about liv- 
ing. 
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SURPLUS = BUSINESS? 


Here's how you 


Wrap up that out of the ordinary 
contract your company does not 
issue. Here’s a gold mine of hard- 
to-find information . . . all the un- 
usual forms or practices of 200 
companies writing about 98% of 


the total life insurance in force. 


BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 


solves your insurance problems involving: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
ANNUITIES 

AVIATION 

BORROWER’S INSURANCE 
DISABILITY 

GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION 


@ You'll find all the principal policy provisions . . . a total of more than 17,000 separate 


answers to your questions! 


@ The GUIDE is fully cross-indexed, giving you instant reference to the policies you 


need. 


@ And, a supplementary table shows the states in which each company is licensed to 


operate. 
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To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


© Please send me copies of BEST'S LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS GUIDE at $1.50 per copy. 























@ Let me know your unit price for copies of 
the GUIDE. 

NAME 

THES  . COMM 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE ——— STATE 





a, 
Actual Size 
7" x 8!/," 
JUVENILE 
PENSION TRUSTS 
SUBSTANDARD 5 
TERM 
WOMEN 
AND MANY OTHERS 
*1.50 
° a copy 
QUANTITY PRICES FOR QUANTITY 
ORDERS 
Write for complete information 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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NEW 


HORIZONS 


HE sales horizon for Ameri- 

ican industry has taken on 

new dimensions in the decade 
since World War II. In earlier 
years it was the habit of the experts 
to see some kind of limit on the 
horizon of our economic life. Peo- 
ple thought there was some day, not 
too distant, when a balance would 
be reached between population and 
demand on one hand, and produc- 
tion and markets on the other. The 
sales records of the last ten years 
have dispelled this notion. 


Broadened Sales 


The horizons for the sale of life 
insurance and accident and health 
insurance have broadened, too, in 
those years. The sales of our prod- 
ucts and the growth of our industry 
have been at a rate which even the 
wildest reader of a crystal ball 
would have hesitated to predict. 
These recent years of expansion are 
well worth review by young men 
facing the choice of a_ business 
career, 
men should look at the quality of 
the people currently being attracted 
to our business. These new people, 
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For instance, these young’ 








for the most part, come in with a 
fine background of general education 
and in their early years in the busi- 
ness acquire a specialized education 
of professional quality. They are 
people who work as much because 
of their respect for the job they can 
do for their fellow-men as they do 
because of the earning potential of 





STUART F. SMITH 
Vice President 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 





that job. Our business has made 
remarkable adjustments in that 
decade to fit itself to the particular 
needs of our people and our times. 

But rather than discuss the road 
we have traveled, let us look into 
the distance and see the new hori- 
zons for life and accident and health 
insurance sales. In studying these we 
must keep in mind, it seems to me, 
three questions. The first of these 
is “What are we going to sell?” 
Will there be any important changes 
in the products? 

The second question is “How are 
we going to sell the products we 
have?” Will there be any changes 
in who sells these personal insur- 
ances to the public? And will there 
be any change in the methods by 
which they are sold? 

And the third question is “Who 
is going to buy it?” What is our 
market of the future? Does it in 
any important way differ from the 
market of the present and of the 
past ? 

Let’s take the first of these ques- 
tions and examine it a little bit . . . 
the question of “What are we going 
to sell?” Life insurance, the prod- 


(Continued on the next page) 








New Horizons—Continued 


uct, has not changed fundamentally 
in my memory and I foresee no pos- 
sibility of future change, funda- 
mentally. Essentially it always was 
and always will be an arrangement 
to use the contributions of many 
to pay out predetermined sums upon 
the death of the individual, whenever 
occurring. 

Contributions in excess of the 
cost of death benefit alone—as com- 
puted according to established fac- 
tors, create reserve funds which 
provide living values in many forms 
—to pay up the full cost sooner, to 
create cash values which can be 
withdrawn, to provide incomes prior 
to death, and so forth. In these es- 
sentials there has not been, and I 
think never will be, any change. 
The principle of life insurance is 
both fundamental and unique. 

This is not to say, however, there 
has been no improvement in the 
product from the standpoint of the 
consumer. Continuously, the in- 
dustry has succeeded in fashioning 
the utility of the reserve values and 
in shaping the death benefit to better 
fit the consumer’s needs; to make it 
easier for him to adjust premiums 
to his pocketbook; to incorporate 
nonforfeiture values and flexible op- 
tions of settlement to provide wide 
latitude in choosing the manner of 
use. In addition, great and signifi- 
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cant strides have been made by the 
companies and their field representa- 
tives in the development of systems 
and techniques for giving the buyer 
competent and informed advice on 
how to best use these built-in values 
to coordinate life insurance with 
other forms of property, first in 
planning and then in attaining a 
greater degree of financial security 
for himself and his family. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
agent or broker will continue to 
shape the usefulness and use of this 
product. It is in this coordination 
of life insurance with the other 
property of the prospect that we can 
glance ahead to a new horizon in life 
insurance sales. 


There was one _ fundamental 
change in this century, in the inno- 
vation of group life insurance. This 
idea, which is a little less than fifty 
years old, has taken a tremendously 
important place in both the life and 
accident and health business. It will 
probably be even more important as 
we travel along this road toward the 
distant horizons of life and accident 
and health sales. 


Accident and Health 


This first question of “What are 
we going to sell” also has some an- 
swers in accident and health insur- 
ance. Life insurance and accident 
and health insurance are two differ- 
ent products built for two differ- 
ent purposes. They are coming now 
to be viewed as parts of a single 
larger idea. This is the idea of 
personal insurance. 

Accident and health insurance 
was once a limited casualty type of 
coverage, attractive but not essential 
to a reasonably well-planned finan- 
cial picture. This view was reflected 
in the limited volume of this kind 
of insurance in force and the limited 
number of people in the country 
who owned this type of insurance. 
In recent years, as the view of this 
insurance has changed, ownership 
of it has grown accordingly. Per- 
haps this has been brought about by 
the impact of the high cost of living 
and the high level of income taxa- 
tion. Everybody finds it hard to 
accumulate savings against emer- 
gencies. People are interested not 
only in having accident and health 
insurance but they also want it in 


forms and in amounts which pro- 
vide rather complete coverage. Ac- 
cident and health insurance is now 
entering into the planning done by 
our new kind of professional insur- 
ance agent. Just as he coordinates 
life insurance with his client’s other 
properties and objectives, so he co- 
ordinates accident and health insur- 
ance with his client’s income and his 
financial goals. 


The demand for accident and 
health insurance is clear. It could 
well be that some of the criticism 
of accident and health insurance, 
which has received such wide pub- 
licity in the last year or so, stems 
in part from viewing old products in 
the new light of its new place in 
personal insurance planning. The 
product has been changed some in 
an attempt to keep up. It still needs 
much improvement to qualify as a 
good personal planning tool. 

The most significant development 
has been in underwriting and partic- 
ularly that of underwriting policy 
toward renewals. This is, in fact, 
almost a product change. There are 
indications that most companies 
have become more successful in 
their ability to keep accident and 
health protection in force despite 
the deterioration of the health of 
the individual insured. Some com- 
panies no longer discontinue solely 
for that reason. It has been: neces- 
sary for these companies to spend 
more time on initial underwriting 
and do it more thoroughly. 


Trends also discernible are a 
disfavor of limited forms of insur- 
ance and a tendency toward sim- 
plifying policy forms and the elimi- 
nation of frills. These developments 
are important because they will have 
a real impact on the sales future. 

I believe there will be further 
development of renewal guaranices. 
In some cases this may mean the 
use of noncancellable forms of con- 
tract but I believe that economy to 
the policyholder will require the de- 
velopment of products and practices 
which combine the best elements of 
noncancellable and cancellable in- 
surance. One of these elements must 
always be minimum cost. 


For the future some way will have 
to be found to continue insurance, 
at least for medical expenses, well 
beyond the age limits currently in 
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yse. And finally, I think the future 
in accident and health insurance will 
continue the reduction and the elimi- 
nation of exclusions. 

Before we move away from this 
first of our three questions, the 
question “What are we going to 
sell,” I would like to talk again 
briefly about group insurance. Group 
insurance has done much to affect 
our present development of life and 
accident and health sales. It will 
do as much or more to influence 
those distant horizons for the sales 
of personal insurance. 

It has been thought of as provid- 
ing a floor of insurance protection 
upon which the individual may build 
his own adequate program of insur- 
ance through the use of individual 
coverages. Group insurance also 
has introduced the idea of insurance 
protection into many lives which 
would be uninsurable on an individ- 
ual basis. 

Normally, the groups covered are 
the employees of a single employer, 
the members of a labor union, or the 
borrowers from a bank or other 
financial institution. The size and 
numbers of these groups have 
gained greatly in recent years. Dur- 
ing World War II, when frozen 
wages sent many employers looking 
for other benefits to use as an in- 
ducement to build a labor force, 
group insurance enjoyed a mush- 
room growth. Many people thought 
that a return of normal conditions 
in the labor market would slow 
down or stop this group insurance 
growth. This has not happened. 
Instead, group insurance has _ be- 
come one of the useful tools of 
modern management to build the 
quality, effectiveness and happiness 
of the working force toward the end 
of more profit to all. The insurance 
industry is learning how to guide 
its customers in the use of this tool. 
It is doing so with the help and 
cooperation of organized labor. For 
here, as in so many other aspects of 
American life, the long-range pur- 
poses on both sides of the bargaining 
table are the same. 

The spectacular growth has been 
in group hospital, surgical, and med- 
ical expense insurance. The in- 
dustry can be expected to devise 
further extensions of the group in- 
surance principle because it is being 
stimulated from all sides. There is 
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covering 1954 operations re- 5 
cords the largest annual pro- a 
duction in Company history, : 
a paid total of $129,327,909. 
Insurance in force increased 
to $1,362,953,372. Assets 
increased to $534,584,915, 
and surplus funds, including 
capital stock, increased to 


$23,687,718. 
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a tremendous keenness of competi- 
tion within the group insurance 
business. The companies are dis- 
playing ingenuity in applying its 
principles. Beyond that, there is the 
impact of current political thinking 
in both of our national parties for 
the advancement of the benefits of 
social insurance. 

There is no question but what 
the mechanics of group insurance 


make it highly practical. It will 
grow. It combines many desirable 
mechanical features plus ease of 
payment. Group insurance has its 
built-in limitations. Recognition of 
these will encourage our industry 
to learn. Beyond the horizon in the 
sale of group insurance I believe 
we will find ways of merchandising 
ordinary insurance around it. This 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ANY changes have taken 

place in the conduct of our 

business as well as in claim 
practices, particularly in the more re- 
cent past. Since ours is a dynamic 
business, there will be continual 
changes and the alert claim execu- 
tive will have to be prepared to meet 
the problems and conditions created 
by such changes. This means that 
among other things he will have to 
be receptive to new ideas and new 
attitudes. He will have to be re- 
sourceful in meeting the challenges 
that such changes will present. The 
claim executive who fails in this re- 
spect will not now or in the future be 
able to measure up to his full re- 
sponsibilities. It is well recognized 
that the claim executive of today is 
called upon to fulfill a far broader 
roll in the general operation of a 
company than at any time in the past. 
No longer is mere technical com- 
petency the sole measure of a claim 
executive’s ability. That day is past. 
It is true we will always need men 
with a technical knowledge of claim 
matters but that alone will not suffice 
for the claim executive of today or 
of the future. 


Requisites of a Claim Man 


This then poses several questions. 
What should the claim executive of 
today possess if he is to measure up 
to the full responsibility of the job? 
What should the claim executive of 
today be looking for in future execu- 
tive material? In the first place, 
there is needed a broad knowledge of 
law, medicine and _ insurance. 
Secondly, an aptitude for handling 
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Responsibility 


EDWARD J. BOHNE 
Superintendent, Dept. Policy Claims 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 

the United States 


personnel and a flare for manage- 
ment. Third, an ability to foster and 
maintain good public relations. 
These subjects are worthy of the 
most serious consideration and I 
should, therefore, like to develop 
each of them in more detail. 

The claim executive’s responsi- 
bilities do not cease with the mere 
administration of the contract strictly 
according to its terms. The growth 
in our business and our ventures into 
the fields of total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits, the problems created 
by our ever expanding group cover- 
ages, and the more recent expansion 
in the field of accident and health has 
brought with them attendant legal 
problems. Thus, it is that the claim 
executive must be conscious of the 
trend of legal decision as well as 
public opinion in general. A failure 
on his part to take into consideration 
these two factors can and often does 
result in having the courts interpret 
the contract in a manner which 
would either upset or distort what 
was the fundamental intent of the 
contract, or public opinion will com- 
pel a broader interpretation. 

In reviewing the past, I cannot 
help but think that if there had been 
at times more enlightened claims 
administration some of the present 
legal situations with which we are 
confronted could have been avoided. 
Many of the decisions that plague us 
in connection with disability, acci- 
dental death, and accident and health 
coverage could have been avoided 

















had we recognized the shortcomings 
of the contract language employed. 
The day when we can take a narrow 
view of a claim and expect the courts 
to support an unreasonable interpre- 
tation of the contract has likewise 
passed. It is, therefore, vitally im- 
portant that a claim executive be 
conscious of the trend of legal de- 
cisions. 


The Medical Aspects 


As for the medical aspects of a 
claim, perhaps we thought we had 
problems when it came to adminis- 
tering life, disability and accidental 
death coverages but with the mani- 
fold expansion in both the. group 
and personal accident and _ health 
fields, our medical problems have 
been multiplied many times over. 
This of necessity requires a closer 
relationship with the medical depart- 
ments. There are many situations 
involving a medical question which 
will admit of more than one infer- 
ence to be drawn from the facts and 
circumstances of the case and only 
by having the most complete and 
thorough appreciation of the medical 
problem can a claim executive, 
properly discharge his responsibility 
in passing on the merits of a claim. 
Therefore, one of his responsibil: ties 
is to establish and maintain a satis- 
factory working relationship with 
the medical department in order to 
have the benefit of the best expert 
advice on medical questions. 


The tremendous increase in claim 
volume precipitated by the growth 
of our business and particularly the 
expansion in group insurance and 
accident and health has created a 
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whole new series of administrative 
problems. Progress has been made 
in meeting some of these problems. 
Fot example, the reduction in the 
number of requirements in connec- 
tion with the presentation of a claim, 
by eliminating certain forms such as 
the undertaker’s statement, the affi- 
davit of a friend, the elimination of 
the notarial acknowledgment, the ac- 
ceptance of death certificates in lieu 
of attending physician’s statements, 
the adoption and use of uniform and 
simplified claim forms for life, 
group, and accident and _ health 
claims plus the streamlining of office 
procedures calculated to expedite the 
payment of a claim. In many in- 
stances these procedures or practices 
which have been adopted have called 
for the taking of what is commonly 
referred to as a “business risk.” No 
one believes, however, that we have 
reached the ultimate goal. There are 
still too many complaints on the part 
of doctors, hospitals, and the public 
in general about the number of re- 
quirements, the length of forms to be 
completed, and the lack of uni- 
formity to allow us to become com- 
placent. 


Forwardlooking Procedures 


This means that the claim execu- 
tive of today must have the strength 
of mind and courage, after due con- 
sideration and consultation with the 
law and other departments, to recom- 
mend and put into effect such 
additional practical procedures as 
will further tend not only to ex- 
pedite the payment of claims but to 
reduce the number of requirements 
even though such action may involve 
taking some additional business 
tiskks. Furthermore, the forward- 
looking claim executive will employ 
the techniques of creative thinking 
to stimulate new ideas by which 
claims administration can be im- 
proved. Every man can be creative 
to some degree but it requires leader- 
ship to stimulate those with whom 
we work to exert their best efforts to 
find new and better ways to accom- 
plish the desired result, namely, the 
prompt payment of claims. 


Thus, we find that the claim ex- 
ecutive must be equipped to rational- 
ize the legal, medical and insurance 
aspects of a claim. One point, how- 
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ever, must never be lost sight of and 
that is the fact that the claim execu- 
tive, and he alone, has the respon- 
sibility for making the ultimate de- 
cision in any case. While he may 
consult with others and would be 
wise to do so, in the end he must be 
the catalyst who merges the legal, 
medical and insurance aspects of a 
claim to the end that a fair and 
proper disposition is made of each 
claim in the light and intent of the 
contract. 


Now as to personnel and manage- 
ment. Today’s world has enhanced 
materially the social and other re- 
sponsibilities of management. As a 
member of the management team, 
the claim executive of today recog- 
nizes I am sure, the fact that claim 
personnel, both of today and of the 
future, will be required to possess 
more formal training, greater gen- 
eral intelligence, and a considerable 
knowledge of law and medicine. 
These factors will have to be taken 
into consideration in hiring, in job 
evaluation as well as in the indoctri- 
nation, training and development of 
employees if the claim executive is 
to do full justice to the problems of 
claim personnel and of administra- 
tion which now confront us and will 
confront us in the future. Among 
other things, the claim executive has 
the duty and responsibility of de- 
veloping personnel within his organi- 
zational unit who might be future 
management material. 


I have also been firmly of the 
opinion that the claim department is 
the place to learn a great deal about 
the general operations of a company 
since passing on claims involves a 
review of many operations of the 
various departments of the company. 
The company that overlooks the 
value of the broad knowledge and ex- 
perience thus gained in claims work 
is not taking full advantage of the 
potentialities that exist for future 
management material. 


Claim executives are generally re- 
garded as line officers charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out 
company policies rather than staff 
officers whose responsibility is that 
of making company policy. But 
merely carrying out company policy 
does ‘not, to my mind, represent a 
claim executive’s sole responsibility 
in this connection. 


EDWARD J. BOHNE 


In these times when a purely 
technical decision with respect to a 
claim does not constitute a full dis- 
charge of a company’s obligations, 
a much broader and more liberal 
viewpoint by the company is neces- 
sary. By liberality I do not mean 
any loose expression of liberality, un- 
fortunately frequently associated 
with the expression, “liberal view- 
point.” What I mean by a liberal 
viewpoint is one that takes into full 
account the obligations of the com- 
pany to all its policyholders even if 
at times this means resolving certain 
reasonable doubts in favor of a 
policyholder or beneficiary. It would 
seem, therefore, that one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the claim executive 
is to develop a consistent policy of 
liberality and to bring this liberal 
viewpoint to the attention of the 
chief executive and staff officers of a 
company in order to secure acquies- 
cence and sanction to administer 
claims on this basis as a matter of 
company policy. No one should be 
more keenly aware of the value of 
this to the company than the claim 
executive since as he well knows, 
the operations of a claim department 
are conducted in a very sensitive 
area of public relations. 

This being so, I should like to 
dwell a little on the claim executive's 
responsibilities for good public re- 
lations, both institutionally and de- 
partmentally. Let me begin by de- 
fining public relations. Public re- 
lations, it has been said, is the con- 
tinuing process of keying policies, 
services and actions to the best 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim's Responsibility—Continued 


interests of those individuals and 
groups whose confidence and good 
will an institution covets. First of 
all in order to do this, one must con- 
sider the various publics with which 
an institution or a department comes 
in contact. A partial list that a claim 
department would frequently contact 
would include policyholders, benefi- 
ciaries, banks, attorneys, doctors, 
hospitals, insurance departments, 
public authorities, such as coroners, 
medical examiners, police, health 
authorities, vital statistic bureaus, 
workmen’s compensation depart- 
ments, to list only a few publics out- 
side the company. Within the com- 
pany such list would include the 
officers of the company, department 
heads, sections heads and the em- 
ployees of the department itself, to 
list only a few. 


A public relations director of one 
life insurance company recently un- 
dertook to list the various publics he 
felt his company contacted and ar- 
rived at a figure of some ninety-five 
publics and he was not satisfied that 
even that figure included all of the 
possible publics, but this will suffice 
to highlight how widespread is the 
field of contacts that a company and 
particularly the claim department 
encounters. 


Good Public Relations 


Probably no department in the 
company has a greater responsibility 
for good public relations than that of 
the claim department. Most claim 
executives are fully conscious of 
their responsibilities in this respect 
particularly in dealing with that pub- 
lic which consists of policyholders, 
beneficiaries and the public in gen- 
eral, and much time and effort has 
been devoted to the adoption of 
practices and procedures which 
effectuate the prompt payment of 
claims, and in otherwise dealing with 
the problems involving these publics. 
Likewise, a concerted effort has been 
made institutionally and industry- 
wise to meet some of the criticisms 
of the publics consisting of doctors, 
hospitals and medical groups. 


There are publics, however, 
particularly some of those within the 
company where much could be done 
to advance sound public relations. 
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The expansion in group coverage 
and in the field of personal accident 
and health calls for closer relation- 
ships with the group as well as the 
sales and service departments, the 
agency department, the medical de- 
partment, the underwriting depart- 
ment, and the actuarial department. 
The forwardlooking claim executive 
will, therefore, undertake to better 
integrate the work of his department 
with that of these various depart- 
ments. 


Examples 


Here are a few examples to illus- 
trate just what I mean. Take the 
case where the group contract pro- 
vides for a fourteen day waiting 
period with respect to a new born 
infant. If the sales and service rep- 
resentative and the literature made it 
abundantly clear, both to the group 
and to the employees, that no claim 
would be recognized which arose 
during the first fourteen days follow- 
ing birth, the claim department 
would be relieved of considerable 
future difficulty in trying to explain 
later the terms of the coverage. 


Another situation is where group 
hospitalization coverage is installed. 
Usually the contract provides that it 
will not include any persons in the 
hospital at that time but only such 
hospitalization claims as occur sub- 
sequent to the date of installation. 
Failure on the part of the agent and 
the service representative to make 
this clear to the group patron and 
the employees results in the problem 
later coming to the claim department 
with the result that because of the 
misunderstanding bad public re- 
lations developed. Usually in check- 
ing with the actuarial and under- 
writing departments, we find that if 
the group had so desired, these cases 
could have been fully covered at a 
slight increase in the premium, but 
whether or not the group patron was 
so informed is not always clear. 


Close Liaison 


In the expanding field of personal 
accident and health, there is likewise 
a definite need for liaison and close 
integration between the agency de- 
partment and the claim department. 
It is more or less universally agreed 


that most of the avoidable problems 
in connection with accident and 
health claims originate at the time the 
contract is sold. There is, therefore, 
an urgent need that the agent thor- 
oughly explain the policy that he is 
selling. This calls for proper field 
selection as well as proper training 
of field personnel. The claim execu- 
tive, by bringing to the attention of 
the agency department and the sales 
department some of the problems 
with which he is confronted in con- 
nection with accident and _ health 
claims, can be a strong force in hay- 
ing selling and educational programs 
adopted which will tend to avoid 
many of the claims problems of the 
future. 


Closer Arrangement 


Because of the new and complex 
medical problems connected with 
various group coverages and _ per- 
sonal accident and health policies, 
there has arisen an urgent need for 
a closer working arrangement with 
the medical department to help solve 
these problems. Again, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the claim executive to 
develop such a working relationship. 
These are some of the areas in which 
there is a definite need for a better 
public relations program within the 
company. 


Develop a Team 


One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions claims men can make to their 
companies is to assist in the develop- 
ment of a team which will maintain 
the ideals and strength of the com- 
pany, improve its performance, and 
foster its growth. If they do this, 
being conscious that the claim de- 
partment is the hub of a company’s 
public relations program, they not 
only will have served their companies 
well but the entire life, accident and 
health insurance industry. 


More than that, such continued 
efforts now and in the future, will 
serve to maintain the public’s confi- 
dence in this great industry as the 
economic force for good which it 
presently enjoys, and at the same 
time, help to cultivate and maintain 
a public opinion which is favorable 
to the administration of life, accident 
and health insurance as a private 
enterprise. 
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Even in these days of vast cities, a community 
of 850,000 men, women and children is a 
sizeable one. So it is significant that last 
| | year B. M.A. provided numerous services 
such as life, accident and health, and 
ll ; : hospitalization insurance for the equivalent 
of a city of 850,000 people. 
[eve Tere Terre 
aie : While every one of these people was enjoying 
{] (ll the peace of mind that comes from having 
( )!94,:! adequate income protection, it is a fact that 
U iy ay ONE out of every SEVEN—115,614 to be 
ane bh i> exact—was paid benefits, or was the 
R i BR beneficiary of a B. M.A. contract. Thus it was 
i : that B. M.A. was privileged during 1954 to 
S again “Do Many Things for Many People”. 
} /) At the same time, the company had the good 
; ; fortune to experience another year of out- 
standing progress. We increased our life in- 
surance in force by more than $134,000,000.00, 
bringing the total up to $864,048,466.00, and 
we added $11,591,196.87 to our assets 
making the total $132,162,566.76. 
































Needless to say, we are grateful to all of our 
policyowners and friends who helped us 
achieve this record in a year in which we 
were able to be of service to so many people. 
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87,041,307.00 
121,240,431.00 
729,926,796.00 
864,048,466.00 


None 
2,022,409.45 
3,490,873.81 

16,651,270.55 
17,783,763.01 


1,213,336.39 
4,024,980.49 
1,976,250.96 
16,647,464.55 
18,085,421.77 


1,234,325.45 
6,408,320.24 
6,512,010.38 
39,512, 785.88 
43, 100,475.21 


654,673.66 
6,564,460.63 
19,839, 703.62 
120,571,369.89 
132, 162,566.76 


2,302,315.23 
20,559,573.10 
45, 187,833.42 
155,613,246.75 
173,863,440.28 





JEFFERSON STANDARD’S 


“wian of the Year”’ 


Reports to more than 
375,000 policyholders 
from Coast-to-Coast 








Jefferson Standard's 
CONDENSED 


48th ANNUAL STATEMENT’ 


December 31, 1954 


$ 6,016,849 
115,061,554 
Stocks, Preferred & Common 39,383,112 
Mortgage Loans 167,179,152 
Lease Back Real Estate 20,030,424 
Other Real Estate including 
Home Office Building 6,163,655 
Loans to Policyholders 25,840,656 
All Other Assets 12,325,617 
TOTAL ASSETS ... $392,001,019 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves $27 1,630,199 
Reserve for Policy Claims .... 882,235 
Policy Proceeds Left with 
Cempany 35,578,775 
Dividends for Policyholders .. 3,906,581 
Policy Revaluation and Mor- 
tality Fluctuation Reserve. 6,249,391 
t tment Fi ion Fund . 14,064,553 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 8,689,285 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ... $341,001,019 
Contingency Reserve 5,000,000 
Capital and Surplus 





$392,001,019 


*Copy of booklet containing complete report of our Company 
ovoilable on request. 








Mr. 4%. Represents Jefferson Standard 


Jefferson Standard, now guaranteeing 214% on pol- 
icies currently issued, has never paid less than 4% on 
policy proceeds left on deposit to provide income 
for policyholders and beneficiaries. 


4% IS THE HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID 
BY ANY MAJOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"Mian of the Year’ 


Mr. 4% is the trade name for more than 1,250 highly trained and 
skilled Jefferson Standard representatives who produced $165,985, 
224 in new life insurance sales in 1954. Topping the $150,000,000 
mark in sales for the third consecutive year, Jefferson Standard agents 
now serve over 375,000 policyholders, continually adding to the 
growth and progress of the company. 


MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 


INCREASED 144%... Life insurance in force reached $1,324,440,513 
in 1954 — an increase of 144% in the past ten years. 

INCREASED 174%... Assets of the company now total $392,001,019 
— an increase of 174% since 1944. 


INCREASED 171% . . . Policyholders and beneficiaries received 
$17,278,425 in 1954 — an increase of 171% over 1944 and making 
the total payments of $259,495,937 since organization in 1907. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Greensboro, N. 
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The following colloquy, between 
“unofficial” representatives of the 
mutual fund and life insurance in- 
dustries, may serve to bring some 
light to a controversial picture, which 
in recent months has developed over 
the selling of mutual fund periodic 
payment plans incorporating life in- 
surance. While at this date a truce 
exists between the warring factions, 
it is an uneasy one and thus far the 
constructive steps have been taken at 
only the top level of each industry. 
In the field, it may be different, and 
because of this the point of view as 
expressed by Miss Lucile Tomlinson, 
for the investment companies, and 
Mr. Robert W. Lord, for the insurance 
companies are of interest. 

Miss Tomlinson, a former staff mem- 
ber of Barron's, has long been iden- 
tified with mutual funds and is the 
author of many articles and two books 
relating to investments. Her latest, 
Practical Formulas for Successful Invest- 
ing, is going into its second printing. 
She brings to the discussion a wealth 
of knowledge and a keen understand- 
ing of mutual funds at both the man- 
agerial and selling level. 

Mr. Lord, a Chartered Life Under- 
writer, is the editor of, in addition to 
this publication, Life Insurance Cou- 
rant, Best's Weekly News Digest, and 
Settlement Options. He is a speaker 
on life insurance topics and has taught 
life underwriter classes. His broad 
experience in many phases of the life 
insurance business give his words 
significance as well as cogency. 


Lucile: Do insurance people really 
object to mutual funds or is it in- 
vesting in common stocks generally 
that they don’t like? 

Bob: I think it’s both. They have 
an aversion to common stocks, and 
the activities of mutual fund sales- 
men and developments in the mutual 
fund field have disturbed them. 

Lucile: I can understand the sec- 
ond part of your answer better than 
the first. 

Bob: All right, let’s talk about that 
first, then. You tell me why the 
person of moderate means should 
invest in common stocks. 

Lucile: By a person of moderate 
means, I suppose you refer to the 
iamily man with an income of, say, 
$6,000 a year or more. 

Bob: Yes, anywhere between that 
figure and about $15,000. 

Lucile: There are any number of 
very good reasons. I believe that 
part of almost everyone’s savings 
should go into the type of investment 
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that can grow in value over the 
years, that gives a reasonable income, 
and that can give protection against 
possible further declines in the value 
of the dollar. 


Bob: But how about safety ? 


Lucile: I suppose you mean dollar 
safety—it’s natural that insurance 
people think in terms of that kind 
of safety, since their own obligations 
are all in dollars. 


Bob: I am thinking in terms of 
capital, or, as you call it, “dollar 
safety.” 


Lucile: People need that kind of 
safety, too. But don’t you think it 
is possible to over-stress it? Look 
at the way the dollar has declined 
in purchasing power over the past 
hundred years, and especially in the 
last ten or fifteen. There are risks 
in buying common stocks, but don’t 
you agree there is bound to be a 
risk, no matter what you do with 
money? 


Bob: The purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined, of course. But 
life insurance people don’t agree that 
common stocks are the solution for 
most people, especially those in the 
income bracket we’re talking about. 
When we think about what happened 
in 1929, we feel that the risk in com- 
mon stocks is very great. Our own 
investment men do not buy common 
stocks to any extent, and we feel 
that the individual investor is not 
sufficiently informed to buy them. 


Lucile: Your last statement makes 
a perfect case for mutual funds, of 
course, but let’s first take a look at 
this 1929 business you’ve brought 
up. I doubt if anyone in the invest- 
ment business honestly believes a 
repetition of the 1929-1932 experi- 
ence is likely or even possible. We 
have regulation of the securities 
markets now, which we didn’t have 
then. We have far more stringent 
margin requirements. We have a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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government alert to the disastrous 
consequences of over-speculation and 
the power to do something about it. 
Our whole economy is more mature 
and I think our government, regard- 
less of what party is in power, is 
committed to preventing severe de- 
pressions. We'll have bear markets 
again, and people will lose money 
again, but it is inconceivable that it 
will happen on the 1929 scale. 


Bob: I am sure most life insurance 
people would agree that another de- 
pression would probably not be so 
bad as that which followed 1929. 
But life insurance people just don’t 
believe that the chance of losing 
capital is sufficiently compensated 
by the prospects of profiting from 
investment in common stocks. 

Lucile: You know, don’t you, that 
colleges and universities and trustees 
generally—all of them considered 
to be conservative investors—have 





secure feeling for the future. 


“Selling Insurance is no bed 


“Selling insurance is no bed of roses, but the returns we’ve 
had more than compensate for it. 


“In fact, I’m happy my husband chose the insurance business 
because I believe he has his best chance to build his own success. 
He genuinely enjoys his work, and that gives me a thoroughly 


“Back in 1949, when Bob was punching a time clock, a 


of Roses!” 


says 
Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 





Minnesota Mutual agent paid us a lucky visit. Bob was so 
impressed with his sales presentation that he called up the com- 


pany and asked for a job. Bob’s been selling Minnesota Mutual 
insurance ever since. 


“Believe me, this business does have a good return on its 
investment of hard work. It’s enabled Bob to give me many 
luxuries I might not otherwise have—treasured articles like 
my silverware, china, golf clubs—all earned on sales bonus 
plans.” 


Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 


Since starting his career with Minnesota Mutual in 1949, Robert 
V. Jeszewski has sold insurance in force exceeding $1,869,000. 





The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Insurance in Force 


Over | Billion Dollars of 








more and more turned to common 
stocks? It seems to me that insur- 
ance companies are standing vir- 
tually alone in taking the position 
that common stocks are too risky. 

Bob: I think there’s a basic dis- 
agreement that you and I aren’ 
going to be able to resolve. Per- 
sonally, I believe many smaller in- 
stitutions are taking far greater risks 
than they wish to, because of a 
pressing need for income. Life in- 
surance companies do not need to 
take these risks. 

Lucile: A few minutes ago, you 
said that life insurance people recog- 
nized that the value of the dollar has 
declined, but said they were not con- 
vinced that common stocks are the 
way to meet this problem, assuming 
the trend continues. How would you 
meet it? 

Bob: We life insurance people do 
not believe that the married man 
with an income of $6,000 or a little 
more can really solve this problem 
for himself. True, over the years the 
dollars he pays in premiums and the 
dollars coming back will be worth 
more or less according to changes 
in the price level. Very likely, too, 
he owns a house, whose market value 
may go up when the price level does. 
By and large, however, he has so 
many demands on his money that 
he has to establish priorities—in his 
life insurance and in his other sav- 
ing—and he cannot fight the price 
level himself. His priorities are 
present living expenses, a fund for 
emergencies, provision for his pos- 
sible early death and for his and 
his wife’s old age, I think these are 
best provided for by a savings ac- 
count and insurance. 

Lucile: I certainly agree with you 
as far as an emergency fund and 
the contingency of an early death 
are concerned. We who advocate 
common stock ownership make a 
point of insisting that it should not 
be undertaken until after a savings 
account for emergencies has been 
established and an adequate life in- 
surance program started. You and 
I may differ as to what is adequate 
life insurance, but isn’t our basic 
disagreement pretty much limited to 
how best to provide for one’s old 
age? 

Bob: Yes, apparently it is, and 
that narrows the field of discussion. 
While money invested in life insur- 
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ance eattied less than 3% for a few 
years, it is currently doing better 
than that and has done much better. 
To a limited extent an insurance 
program can reflect higher interest 
rates, if they occur. When you add 
the tax advantage and consider that 
we are dealing with guaranteed dol- 
lars, 1 think you have an ideal ac- 
cumulation plan for the man we are 
talking about. Don’t forget that re- 
tirement income from an insurance 
company continues as long as you 
live. 

Lucile: Let’s break down what 
you've just said. So far as income 
is concerned, before taxes, it can 
easily be demonstrated that on aver- 
age the return on common stocks 
has been about 5%. I grant that the 
tax advantage possessed by life in- 
surance makes this difference some- 
what less than it looks, but even 
1% a year can make considerable 
difference in a fund where income 
is compounded over a long period 
of time. Moreover, you completely 
ignore the growth possibilities of an 
intelligent, long-term coramon stock 
program. You are right, of course, 
that annuity income, in a fixed 
amount of dollars, is certain as long 
as you live. It is also certain to stop 
when you die, or at the end of a 
guaranteed period. I wonder if you 
realize that it is possible for a retire- 
ment investment program built up 
over the years at the same cost as 
an insurance-savings program, to 
provide you with as much income 
as an annuity—and without spend- 
ing your capital ? 

Bob: No, I didn’t, and I don’t 
think many insurance people do. 

Lucile: To be completely fair about 
this, note that I said, “It is possible.” 
I can give you hypothetical figures 
showing that this could have been 
the result if the investment program 
had been pursued regularly through- 
out the past twenty or twenty-five 
years. I don’t know any reason why 
it shouldn’t hold equally true in the 
future, but unlike your business, 
mine can’t guarantee anything ! 

Bob: It appears to me that any 
common stock investment program 
requires very faithful saving on the 
part of the investor for a long period 
of time. Of course, the same thing 
is true of a life insurance program. 
But isn’t it true that a person mak- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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too. For not only does an M.I.I.C. Dis- 
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Underwriting Non-Can 


HE two most powerful in- 

fluences on non-cancellable 

accident and health insurance 
are the moral fiber of the insureds, 
and general business condition. If 
you are just starting out in the non- 
can business, some things probably 
follow a certain set pattern. The un- 
derwriter may or may not have a 
major part in designing the actual 
policy and coverage to be used. A 
standard procedure is for someone 
to study all the policies already being 
sold in the field and work on from 
there. There are some features that 
just about every company offers and 
you have to offer them too. Some 
companies will be offering little re- 
finements of their own and you will 
have to pick and choose among these. 
Probably you won’t adopt them all, 
but you will some of them, and you 
may think up a fancy frill or two of 
your own. But so far as the basic 
things are concerned, there is a fair 
degree of standardization—certainly 
more than existed just a few years 
ago. 


A Pre-determined Product 


So, the product you are going to 
offer will in large measure be pre- 
determined by what is already being 
offered in the field. The officers of 
the company will probably say that 
if the experienced companies in the 
non-can field can offer such a policy, 
you can do it as well. This may or 
may not be true, but time will tell. 

Then, there is the question of 
premium rates. The officers will re- 
view the premiums being charged 
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by others in the business, actuaries 
will study carefully the available 
morbidity figures and you will prob- 
ably wind up with a premium struc- 
ture somewhere within the range 
covered by the other companies. 
Whether you will be toward the 
lower edge or near the top will 
depend on a lot of things, like the 
amount of adventurous spirit in your 
management, whether you really 
want to get into the non-can busi- 
ness and make a splash, how well 
you think you can sell the idea of 
future dividends if you are a mutual 
company, and so on. 

So you find yourself in business 
with a policy and a certain premium 
to charge for it. Up until now, you 
feel fairly safe because you are in 
the crowd and you have not stuck 
your neck out too far. But from 
here on, the road gets harder. It 
isn’t so easy to figure out how the 
rest of the companies are really un- 
derwriting their applications. 

You have listened to non-can un- 
derwriters talk and you just get 
confused. The first one tells about 
a high protective fence of rules that 
he uses and you say to yourself that 
it all makes sense. A quality product 
demands unusual underwriting care. 
Then you talk with someone else 
and he seems to be saying that he 
underwrites his line with a very 
minimum of restrictions and appar- 


ently little concern about the con- 
sequences. His company seems to 
be doing just as well as the other 
fellow’s and you begin to realize that 
you are up against something. After 
a few experiences like this, it be- 
comes very clear that there just 
simply isn’t any one standard pro- 
cedure and you wonder if there is 
any sense to the whole thing or if it 
is just as unreasonable as it appears. 
You wonder just who is the author- 
ity in this business. 

Actually, the wide diversity of 
practices is based partly on reason 
and partly on pure speculation. 
Some companies have followed cer- 
tain practices and found that they 
are perfectly safe under their meth- 
ods of doing business. Other com- 
panies would not dare try the same 
methods because they feel certain 
that they would come to grief. They 
may both be right. 


Based Only on Estimates 


On the speculation side, there are 
numerous practices that have nothing 
factual behind them, that are based 
only on the best estimates of man- 
agement. There has been a certain 
amount of experience acquired in 
the non-can field of course, but it is 
surprising in how many instances 
a company’s experience is not con- 
sidered an accurate measure of the 
future. That’s because the business 
has not stood still long enough to get 
a good look at it, particularly in the 
past several years. The old limita- 
tions have been dropped off so 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Non-Can—Continued 


rapidly that figures based on old 
issues may not be significant. Con- 
sequently there is plenty of specula- 
tion in the decisions of companies 
best equipped to examine facts and 
figures. 

In the middle of this confusion, 
you have to decide how your own 
particular situation relates you to 
other companies. You need to know 
the range of other company prac- 
tices, because you realize that there 
is no one practice, and then you 
need to know what special factors 
affecting you would lead you toward 
the more conservative end of the 
range or toward the more liberal. 
Let’s take that first step now and 
examine the range of underwriting 
practices. 

On the assumption that commer- 
cial underwriting practices are better 
understood, it would make sense first 
to make a general comparison be- 
tween the underwriting activities in 
the two fields. The more liberal of 
the non-can underwriters are prob- 
ably handling their business more 


leniently than the strictest of the 
commercial underwriters. At the 
same time, it is obvious that the 
stricter non-can companies are ap- 
plying more rigorous rules than per- 
haps anybody in the commercial 
field. 


The Usual Limits 


Let us take a look at some of the 
usual limits on amounts of insurance 
issued, limits on participation, per- 
centage-of-income limits and that 
sort of thing. Most non-can com- 
panies will have top limits on their 
own issues of $200 to $500 per 
month, $300 and $400 being the 
most popular figures. A company’s 
maximum may vary with the bene- 
fit period of the policies involved. 
A very conservative company may 
not issue more than $200 per month 
of a ten-year policy while going to 
$400 monthly on one and two-year 
contracts. Another company may 
go to $300 across the board while 
at least one underwriter will go a 
full $500 for all benefit periods in- 
cluding ten years. (I refer to the 
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sickness part of the coverage; it js 
not uncommon to have an accident 
limit somewhat higher.) Such wide 
variations as these show that there 
isn’t any one right answer to the 
question of safe maximum limits, 
These figures are probably blended 
from management’s guess as to the 
economic future, their willingness to 
take a chance, and the smarting that 
may or may not exist from burns 
received in the past on jumbo cases. 

Closely related to the issuance 
limit is the participation limit of a 
company, the amount that is allowed 
in all companies. Ordinarily the par- 
ticipation limit is somewhat higher 
than the company’s own maxinium 
issuance amount. The range is 
roughly from $500 per month to 
$800 for sickness, with accident |im- 
its going on beyond to rather indefi- 
nite figures. In this day and age, 
the $500 limit is on the conservative 
side beyond question. , 

A very real problem arises as to 
whether all kinds of disability in- 
surance should be considered at face 
value when adding them up and 
comparing the total with the partici- 
pation limit. Some companies count 
commercial and group insurance on 
a reduced basis, on the theory that 
the company may cancel or refuse 
to renew before a really long dis- 
ability starts. Although something 
may be said in favor of this system, 
it has it fallacies. Other companies 
may mark down the Values of poli- 
cies with short term benefits with 
the idea that if excessive insurance 
exists, at least it will only be for a 
limited period. Disability income on 
life policies is usually figured into 
the total but is sometimes marked 
down in value because of the usual 
long waiting periods. No system of 
this sort is perfect and each company 
works out the plan that seems to 
make the most sense. There is at 
least agreement that it is in the area 
of longer term coverage that the 
greatest need exists for control. 

The weak link in the participation 
limit is the fact that someone else 
can come along with a higher par- 
ticipation than yours and place their 
policies on top of what you consider 
the maximum. Some policies have 
average earnings clauses that may 
or may not offer some protection, in 
some cases, but far from all pol- 
cies have such clauses. Also, large 
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amounts of insurance may invite ex- 
tensive claims, especially of the re- 
tirement type, even though the total 
insurance does not equal the former 
average earnings of the insured. This 
is especially true in the upper tax 
brackets and in those situations 
where there’s a good bit of invest- 
ment income. 

The non-can companies have been 
particularly disturbed by the aban- 
don with which franchise or profes- 
sional group policies have been piled 
on top of a non-can program. Par- 
ticipation limits work only when all 
insurers set their sights within rea- 
sonably close area. 


Percentage of Income 


Let us look next at what rules the 
non-can companies have with regard 
to percentages of income they will 
insure. Years ago, 80% was the 
popular figure, but the trend in later 
years has been very much toward 
reducing this. The 80% rule may 
be retained in a few cases, but the 
trend is definitely toward the 60 to 
70%-of-income range. Even more 
strict percentages may be used, espe- 
cially with the larger amounts at risk 
or on people with larger incomes. 
In such situations, the figure may 
drop to 50% or even less in some 
cases. Usually, accident coverage 
is allowed to go somewhat higher, 
there being an idea that accident 
disabilities are easier to handle and 
there is less likelihood of serious 
malingering where an accident is 
involved, 

These conservative limits in re- 
lation to income are generally ac- 
cepted as one of the necessary basic 
principles of good non-can under- 
writing. Such rules are applied 
rather strictly, and that is one field 
at least where the companies in the 
business are not trying to outbid each 
other. These percentage limits are 
of course subject to a company’s 
issuance and participation limits, so 
in most cases of high incomes, com- 
panies won’t insure even up to the 
percentages mentioned. 

The reader may be interested in 
the age limits applied to non-cancel- 
lable policies—and I am dealing here 
especially with disability coverage 
and not hospital. As such policies 
give income replacement, there must 
be income to replace, which sets the 
low limit usually around age 18. 
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The top limit has been creeping up 
in recent years from a more or less 
standard 55, or even 50, to age 59 or 
60. This has been in spite of the 
knowledge that disabilities greatly 
increase in the upper ages, so pre- 
mium tables are up-graded steeply 
beyond 55. Coverage in most poli- 
cies ceases at 65, although we see 
the beginnings of an attempt to con- 
tinue some sort of benefits beyond 
65, if only on a very restricted basis. 

Now that we have given a quick 
once-over to the amounts that will 


be issued, and to age limits, let us 
think a little about the non-can un- 
derwriter’s methods of checking on 
risks, or his instruments of investi- 
gation. These are exactly the same 
instruments that the underwriter in 
the commercial line uses. 

Suppose we look first at medicals 
and inspections. All non-can under- 
writers require both these protections 
on all of their largest applications. 
However, some companies require 
them on all of their business regard- 
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less of policy size, whereas some 
companies do not require either one 
until policy size gets well above the 
average of their whole business. 
Every one of the varied practices in 
this field may be absolutely right for 
the company involved. I feel very 
confident that the newer entries in 
the non-can field (who by and large 
are conservative about getting med- 
icals and inspections on most or all 
of their business ) are doing the right 
thing by adopting that attitude. Until 
the underwriter has complete famil- 
iarity with the tone of the business 
being submitted by his company’s 
agents, he just plain can’t afford to 
take many chances. Especially is 
this true of companies with very 
large agency forces or with very ex- 
tensive brokerage contacts. An un- 
derwriter for such a company may 
never be able to judge an individual 
agent’s business with accuracy as to 
its quality. On occasion, it may be 
necessary to adopt different rules for 
different agencies or sections, or even 
for particular agents, when those 
areas or individuals have shown that 
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they cannot or won't take the trouble 
to select their business with care and 
give accurate applications. 

In any event, lenient rules on med- 
icals and inspections should be a 
luxury enjoyed only by companies 
who are thoroughly experienced in 
the non-can business, who have put 
together reliable statistics on their 
business and have tested those fig- 
ures over a number of years. The 
newer company that fails to do a 
thorough-going job of investigation 
in the first several years is not only 
running great risk of serious losses 
but is also missing the chance to gain 
very valuable experience just as 
quickly as possible. It’s much better 
to be conservative and let off on the 
rules gradually than it is to take too 
many chances at the start and then 
find that it is too late to tighten them. 


Exchanges of Information 


There is another subject on which 
there is quite a difference of opinion. 
It concerns the use of the inter- 
company exchanges of information. 
There are some underwriters who 
say they don’t accomplish enough to 
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pay their way, and that the routine 
investigation will bring out most of 
the information that could be ob- 
tained from the exchange. I happen 
to be one who does not agree on that 
point of view. I don’t believe that 
any agency force exists and probally 
never will exist that can offer such 
complete information with an appli- 
cation that the use of these services 
is unnecessary. Although of course 
a company can get along without 
them, in the long run that company 
would operate more efficiently and 
successfully if they had the protec- 
tion the exchanges offer. 

It is my personal opinion that a 
company should take advantage of 
whatever of these services may he 
available, altheugh I repeat, not 
everyone is so convinced. For one 
thing, incontestable clauses or near 
incontestable clauses have become 
the regular thing in non-can policies. 
There once was a time when unad- 
mitted histories could serve as basis 
for denying claims. The modern 
non-can policy with an incontestalle 
clause, though, is a different matter. 
After the passage of two or three 
years, the company is on the hook 
and particularly where long term 
benefits are concerned, a crafty pol- 
icyholder can retire on disability and 
laugh at the company that did not 
know about his serious health rec- 
ord. I have seen other companies 
accept such seriously impaired risks, 
apparently without knowing any- 
thing about the physical history, that 
I feel rather strongly on the subject. 


The Physician's Report 


Having covered the medical, the 
inspection and the information from 
other companies, we come to thie 
fourth common means of investiga- 
tion, the report from the attendin 
physician or hospital. In gener: 
non-can underwriters operate abou 
the same as commercial underwrite: 
in this area. Anything of apparen 
significance is investigated, of course, 
but perhaps in the non-can field there 
is particular danger in that commo' 
reference to a routine check-up, © 
regular physical exam. Any under 
writer of disability coverage, no mat- 
ter what sort, realizes the dynamit¢ 
that may lie in answers like that, but 
particularly it is a very embarrassed 
underwriter who finds that he has ap- 
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proved a non-can policy and shortly 
thereafter the claim department dis- 
covers that the subject has been 
suffering from some chronic business 
that will keep recurring and causing 
claims for the rest of the policy life. 
Of course it is particularly annoying 
to realize that the applicant got away 
with it because he told about seeing 
a doctor. So often such a half-truth 
bars the company from defending 
itself, even though there has been 
actual misrepresentation. 


Flame Behind Smoke 


Consequently, the non-can under- 
writer will quickly learn to be very 
conservative about investigating 
those innocent looking check-ups. 
He will often find flame behind the 
smoke—and I might add also that, 
although I’m a great admirer of 
womankind, the underwriter might 
just as well resign himself to always 
finding flame behind the smoke when 
he checks into a female applicant’s 
routine physical examination. 

Let us consider the modifications 
a non-can underwriter may use in 
making his final decision. The actual 
instruments involved are the same as 
are used by our commercial cousins. 
The underwriter may put on riders 
or waivers, he may issue reduced 
amounts or benefits or change the 
actual policy form. He may use 
waiting periods, he may deny sick- 
ness and approve accident only. Or 
he may use extra premiums in place 
of these other modifications, or of 
course he may postpone a case or 
decline it. 


So far as waivers are concerned, 
the non-can underwriter will prob- 
ably call for the use of a rider about 
as frequently as will the more con- 
servative underwriter of a cancellable 
contract. There’s a pretty good 
chance, however, that he will not use 
a waiver that is worded as broadly 
as the commercial company’s waiver. 
Probably this is a reflection of the 
pride the non-can companies have in 
issuing a high quality product. They 
recognize that a very broad rider 
will often offer greater protection, 
but at the same time they are willing 
to take a chance with a rider that is 
more specific, for the sake of having 
the coverage with as few restrictions 
as possible. For instance, on com- 
mercial policies it is not unusual to 
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Total ... 0220s ee eeee ee -$87,749,651.51 


see riders such as any disorder of 
the gastro-intestinal tract or any res- 
piratory disorder. Such riders are 
very much less common on non-can 
coverages and some companies will 
never use them at all. Obviously this 
demands a high grade of underwrit- 
ing skill with no broad rider to allow 
a margin for error. The underwriter 
has to decide whether a specifically 
worded rider will offer proper pro- 
tection or whether a switch to acci- 
dent only or a complete rejection is 
preferable. 


Liabilities 


Policyholders Reserves $76,070,792.79 


Policy Reserves $66,956,299.86 
Supplementary Contracts.. 4,315,505.00 


Prepaid Premiums 1,924,553.00 
Dividends Left at Interest. 2,874,434.93 


Premiums Paid in Advance and 


Accounts Accrued 106,423.64 


Dividends to Policyholders Pay- 


able in Following Year ..... 747,239.83 


Reserve For Taxes Payable in : 
329,197.91 


Reserve for Retirement Pians.... 1,279,759.13 


Claims Reported, 
No Proofs inc.. .$120,760.97 


Reserve for Not Reported..... 216,165.71 


Reserve for Miscellaneous 


Small Accounts 185,376.89 


Security Valuation Reserve...... 1,664,590.81 


Additional Funds for Protection 
of Policyholdets ........+-- 7,150,104.80 


Total .... oe e+» $87,749,651.51 


The use of waiting periods as 
penalty devices is probably not so 
widespread now as it was at one time. 
Most non-can policies have at least 
short waiting periods built into the 
coverage, on sicknesses at least. There 
was a time when much of the non- 
can sold was on a straight first day 
basis and then an underwriter had 
to watch carefully for people with 
records of many short disabilities. 
Consequently a waiting period was 
often applied as a protective device. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Non-Can—Continued 


Nowadays, the tendency is to con- 
sider if a person has had such an 
unusual number of disabilities that 
a moderate waiting period of, say, 
seven days is not adequate to give 
protection, then the risk is probably 
not worth bothering with. 

I don’t mean to imply by this that 
first day coverage is no longer on 
the market. It is available but it’s 
getting to be pretty much the rule 
that it is only available at an extra 
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cost and that cost is apt to be very 
nearly prohibitive. This is just a 
reflection of the fact that increasing 
administrative costs have almost 
made it impractical to spend a lot 
of time handling claims for very 
short periods of disability. 


Sub-standard Policies 


The use of extra premiums in 
place of other penalties, or the issu- 
ance of sub-standard business, as it’s 
called, is not a practice that has 
attained any great stature in the non- 
can field. There is a certain small 
amount of this kind of underwriting 
being done and in one or two in- 
stances fairly large volumes of such 
premiums have been accumulated. 
Most of the work that has been done, 
though, has been right at the border- 
line between acceptance and rejec- 
tion, where the extra premium is 
sort of a hedge on decisions that 
would be a little riskier than usual. 
In other words, there has not been 
much of any business written way 
down into the sub-standard area 
where a severely modified policy 
might be written with-a very sub- 
stantial extra rating. 

Obviously, ventures into this field 
would have very much more seri- 
ous possibilities than on cancellable 
forms, which of course has kept ex- 
periments rather more limited than 
with the commercial companies. At 
the same time, there may be some rec- 
ognition of the fact that sub-standard 
issues would be a very proper field 
for the non-can companies, on the 
basis that if non-can policies are sup- 
posed to be gilt-edge products, then 
they should do everything possible 
to work out coverages free of the 
usual restrictions, by charging what- 
ever extra premium the hazard in- 
dicates. 

So far as I know though, there is 
no illusion that extra premiums can 
operate in all cases as substitutes 
for waivers. One can imagine what 
would happen if it became generally 
known that Company X would issue 
a non-cancellable policy without 
waiver but with an extra premium, 
on all people with hernias. 

Of course the non-can underwriter 
keeps his eye on proper ratings for 
jobs, the same as the commercial 
underwriter. Whether or not he 
will change an applicant to a less 


favorable rating more quickly than 
will a commercial underwriter, | 
don’t know. But in general, non-can 
underwriters do underwrite occupa- 
tions rather strictly. There’s a good 
deal of justification for this because 
there is no question at all that claim 
rates rise rather steeply as occupa- 
tional hazards increase. There is 
some speculation that this is not due 
entirely to increased accident haz- 
ards. As modern safety methods im- 
prove, variations by occupational 
class may actually become more a 
quality division than anything else. 
Naturally this theory breaks down 
when applied to many particular in- 
dividuals in the rougher occupation 
classes, but there may be something 
to it as a generalization, 

The non-can policy is not a spe- 
cialized product for the white collar 
man as it is sometimes assumed to 
be, but is written in equal measure 
on blue collar people and working- 
men. The non-can companies may 
say with conviction that they are 
offering a top grade product and 
should be writing it on the cream of 
the crop, occupationally speaking, 
but that does not seriously interfere 
with acceptance of large volumes of 
business on others. A review of al- 
most any non-can company’s classi- 
fication table will reveal only very 
small percentage of all jobs that are 
rated as uninsurable. 


Reinstatement Practices 


Reinstatement practices reflect 
again the lack of uniform underwrit- 
ing procedures. Companies are di- 
vided as to the time within which 
reinstatements will be considered. 
Possibly the majority will reinstate 
at any time within one year of lapse, 
but several require new applications 
after six months. 

The usual thing is to ask for evi- 
dence of insurability as soon as the 
usual thirty day grace period has 
passed. One company accepts rcin- 
statement premiums within three 
months of lapse without any ques- 
tions asked at all. I don’t recom- 
mend this very liberal practice to 
anyone new at the game—or until a 
company has had a great deal of ex- 
perience and can decide on their own 
statistics whether or not such a prac- 
tice is advisable. 

One of the surprising things about 
non-can underwriting is that you 
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jook inside it and you don’t find any 
magic or any secrets or anything 
much but just the same kind of 
operations you would see in any 
A&H department. If there’s much 
difference, it’s probably one of em- 
phasis on this point or that, or per- 
haps a little greater sensitivity to 
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the danger points that stick out here 
and there. The underwriter of a 
new non-cancellable line will have to 
establish the range of practices in 
the field and then decide whether 
the peculiarities of his own company 
will allow him to set his mark among 
the more lenient or among the more 
strict of those in the field. 


There are three different measures 
which might be applied. First, what 
ratio of claims to premiums does the 
company expect? It’s awfully easy 
to hit 20% or 30% by being just 
as tight as you can be and never 
giving on a point. Also, it is danger- 
ously easy to hit 70% or 80% if 
you are careless, or just naturally 
big-hearted. A company would prob- 
ably want to set its figure somewhere 
in-between and that calls for a bit 
of skill. Keep in mind that the very 
first years should show the effects 
of selection and if the ultimate goal 
is 50%, you may well be alarmed 
if your first year shows that result. 
Anyway, you are going to have to 
tighten up a bit if your company says 
35% is desirable and you can join 
the experimenters if 60% is your 
object. 

A second measuring stick can be 
applied to the expected claim settle- 
ment practices of your company. 
Probably this isn’t too very impor- 
tant, though, because non-cancellable 
contracts are not highly flexible as 
to claim adjustments. There is a 
certain range though within which 
different companies operate, and one 
company may set out with a deter- 
mination to settle strictly in accord- 
ance with policy terms while another 
may expect to handle claims with 
great liberality and not to be at all 
technical. Actually though, there is 
avery good attitude in non-can busi- 
hess as to claims. There is a very 
healthy recognition that a quality 
product should not be cheapened by 
overly shrewd methods. There is 
no encouragement in that direction 
to take many underwriting chances. 

The third measure is the big one: 
Selling practices among the field 
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force. That’s what can make you 
or break you. If there is very poor 
selection in the field, if agents persist 
in handling their applications care- 
lessly and you can’t do anything 
about it, it’s quite possible that 
nothing you can do will prevent dis- 
aster. That may be a grim thought, 
but it’s some indication of what an 
underwriter must do if he finds he’s 
up against that situation. He’s got 
to make a lot of noise and he’s got 
to keep on making a lot of noise until 
somebody is convinced—or he’s go- 
ing to get badly burned. The under- 
writer for the big company will have 
a harder time getting to know his 
field force and he may never be able 
to do a thorough job of it. That 
does not necessarily mean he will be 
in trouble because maybe that field 
force is well trained in doing a good 
job. It just means that the under- 
writer ‘must be more cautious until 
he knows what he’s up against. 
Just to make matters more com- 
plicated, the underwriter actually 
can go too far in demanding 100% 
performance from the field. If he is 
really good, he will distinguish be- 
tween adherence to sound principles 
and petty quibbling over points that 
are of no consequence. For instance, 
if an agent repeatedly inserts “Don’t 
remember,” as the answer to some 
of the important health questions on 
the applications, the underwriter is 
adhering to good basic principles 
when he insists that the agent start 
giving proper histories. But if an 


























SIOUX FALLS 


application shows a three day dis- 
ability for a sprain several years ago 
and the underwriter holds up every- 
thing to ask exactly where the sprain 
was located, that’s quibbling. 

So the underwriter has a narrow 
path to tread when he sets out to 
establish proper standards. If he 
realizes he is up against fieldmen 
who have been used to writing their 
business carelessly or who consider 
A&H a quick sale item that is rushed 
through the mill, his underwriting 
attitude will have to be on the strict 
side. If he is convinced that he is 
dealing with good sound field under- 
writers who are staying away from 
below grade business, who are ask- 
ing all the questions and putting 
down all the answers, then he is a 
lucky man indeed and he can reason- 
ably ask himself why he cannot join 
the more liberal group in his limits 
and his practices. 

As an underwriter, your task will 
be to learn as much as you can about 
the range of underwriting practices 
used by others, from the most lenient 
to the most conservative. Then you 
must study your own company to 
judge whether you can afford to be 
among the more particular, keeping 
in mind that the more experienced 
companies in the non-can business 
have agents who, by and large, are 
well trained in the proper ways to 
sell this quality product. In any 
event, proceed with caution. But if 
you see much evidence of loose sell- 
ing practices, proceed with fear. 
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Civil Defense 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW of 
what an all-out enemy attack using 
the latest nuclear weapons might 
cost the American people in lives and 
property is contained in a report re- 
leased by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America which urges im- 
mediate planning for effective civil 
defense action to curtail such losses. 

The report is the product of fifteen 
months research by a special Civil 
Defense Committee of the associa- 
tion, in cooperation with Federal 
bureaus and agencies, and concludes 
that “there is reason to believe that 
a far from hopeless situation will 
exist after an attack, provided that 
the earlier, preceding defenses have 
been well planned and executed.” 
(This report is unclassified. ) 


Importance of Defense 


Adoption of the philosophy of “do 
nothing until after the attack and 
then pick up the pieces,” on the 
other hand, would create an almost 
hopeless situation after an enemy 
attack, the report notes. 

The committee reports that 
“proper civil defense measures sup- 
ported now will help reduce casual- 
ties and physical damage from the 
enemy attack—thereby helping to 
reduce the likelihood of an enemy 
attack.” 

Pointing out that “the life insur- 
ance industry can make an important 
contribution to the security of the 
country and also its own security” 
by helping to develop proper civil 
defense measures, the report sug- 
gests specific steps for further in- 
vestigation: the problems involved 
in assuring continuity of life insur- 
ance operations ; desirability of sup- 
porting and stimulating public de- 
mand for more effective defense 
measures ; advisability of providing 
actual financial assistance to support 
the development of civil defense 
measures. It was suggested by the 
committee that recommendations for 
specific activities to be taken by the 
life insurance companies on these 
matters will be made in later reports. 

Basing its findings on its extensive 
briefings in Washington, the com- 
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mittee presented these general con- 
clusions: 


1. The threat is real; with nuclear 
weapons the principal threat. 


2. Virtually complete destruction 
would be probable in areas ranging 
from 0.8 square miles in the case of 
a small A-Bomb, to 50 square miles 
in the case of a large H-Bomb. 
Varying degrees of damage would 
range from a 12 square mile area 
for the smaller bomb to 743 square 
miles for the larger bomb. 


3. According to the Civil Defense 
Administration, there are one hun- 
dred and _ ninety-three potential 
atomic target areas, including cities 
from coast to coast, seventy of these 
being “critical target areas.” 


4. It is assumed that all major cities 
will be attacked and that the attack 
may be virtually simultaneous. 


5. There is apparently no absolute 
defense against attack and it has been 
estimated that a significant propor- 
tion of an attacking bomber fleet 
might get through. 


6. The average number of deaths 
might range from 90 out of 100 per- 
sons in the inner zone, to 2 out of 
100 in the outer zone; surviving 
casualties might range from 10 per 
100 in the inner zone to as high as 
40 per 100 in the zones of smaller 
damage. 


7. Warning of attack could save 
many lives, reducing the inner zone 
fatalities from 90 per 100 persons 
to 75 per 100. 


8. A wise shelter program can 
greatly reduce the casualties from an 
enemy attack; an unwise program 
can waste enormous expenditures of 
manpower and materials. A system 
of adequate basement shelters could 
be constructed for about $5 per 
person. 


9. A sound warning program com- 
bined with an adequate shelter pro- 
gram could reduce deaths and sur- 
viving casualties in all but the inner 
zone by about 50%. 


10. Dispersion and dispersal of ur- 
ban populations could be helpful in 
reducing losses. 


11. Improved building construction, 
city planning, good housekeeping 
and effective communications are 
other factors in a strong civil de- 
fense program. 


12. Planning for post-disaster oper- 
ations is essential. 


“Unless realistic plans have been 
made, government as we know it may 
cease to function within the hardest 
hit areas,” the committee report says, 


It was further pointed out that 
banking and credit would be vio- 
lently dislocated in disaster areas 
and some special system of crelits 
would be necessary. Markets would 
be eliminated for many types of 
goods, through reduced living stand- 
ards, transportation difficulties, er- 
sonnel losses and power shortaves. 


“The effects of an attack would 
soon be felt in every corner of the 
country,” the committee warns, add- 
ing, however, that ‘“‘advance plan- 
ning can go far toward preventing 
a panic, provided the planning has 
been carried forward on a genuinely 
broad base, with active participation 
by government and industry.” 


Vital Interest 


“The life insurance industry has 
a proper and vital interest,” the re- 
port states, “in seeing that all avail- 
able and reasonable measures are 
taken to minimize casualties; that 
there be early warning; that the 
military improve its ability to stop 
or divert an enemy attack ; that civil 
defense preparations, including shel- 
ters, dispersion, dispersal and im- 
proved building codes for target 
areas, be made; and that the public 
be adequately informed and educated 
concerning the nature of the threat 
and the steps that should be taken 
to minimize casualties and physical 
damage.” 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Defense of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, which made 
this detailed report, is James T. 
Phillips, vice-president and chief 
actuary of the New York Life I[n- 
surance Company; the other two 
members being Gerhard D. Bleicken, 
second vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Samuel Milligan, 
senior vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
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FEDERAL HEALTH 
REINSURANCE 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER last 
month made his expected recom- 
mendation to Congress of a Federal 
health reinsurance program. As was 
the case last year, he did not give 
particulars but, as detailed by Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Oveta Hobby, the program is 
substantially the same as last year’s 
although broader and somewhat 
more specific. The President listed 
the following three areas of expan- 
sion of private voluntary health in- 
surance which would come under the 
scope of governmental reinsurance : 
(1) protection against the cost of 
major illnesses, (2) health insurance 
coverage for rural inhabitants and 
(3) coverage for home as well as 
hospital medical care costs for aver- 
age and low income persons, He 
described the program as one de- 
signed to cooperate with private in- 
surers and provide them with the 
opportunity to experiment in offer- 
ing coverage in areas not now suff- 
ciently protected. 

The Committee for the Nation’s 
Health in its analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s program points out that it 
shows a fundamental confusion be- 
tween reinsurance and subsidy. It 
notes that the program does not 
begin to adequately tackle the prob- 
lems of inadequate medical care facil- 
ities and the shortage of physicians, 
nurses, dentists and public health 
officers. It describes the program as, 
with the exception of the area of 
medical research, incompetent to 
meet the major problems of medical 
costs and wholly insufficient to deal 
with the shortages in health facilities 
and personnel. 

Edwin J. Faulkner, president of 
the Woodmen Accident and Life 
Companies, in a talk before the 
American Medical Association 
stressed that the trifling volume of 
health reinsurance business now 
being done reflects not inadequate 
private facilities but an absence of a 
need for reinsurance. A Federal 
plan would contribute nothing to the 
financing of health care costs of those 
not presently eligible for private in- 
surance unless a government subsidy 
made insurance available at lower 
premiums and that is not now con- 
templated by the plan, noted Mr. 
Faulkner. 
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TO MORE A &H SALES 


selling easier 


Income Replacement Plans with 
following features: 


Lifetime Accident and 
Sickness benefits from 
first day. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment benefits. 


Hospital, nurse's care, 
and ambulance expenses. 


Sales folders that eliminate 
use of a rate book. 


Folders have application, 
rates, benefits, sa.es A full program with accident and 


proposal in one brochure. health, hospital expense, and pay- 


HIGH FIRST YEAR & check plans to go with a complete 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. portfolio of Life insurance. 


"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 
“2 cost through competent representatives 


WIZ 420k NATIONAL LIFE 
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Interested? We'll be glad to send you the sales material. See for yourself. 
Do the keys fit your agency plans. 





Please send me your A & H sales material. No 
obligation of course. 
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General Agencies open in Ohio, Va., 
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Expanded services now extend 
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Why 


There was marked progress in all phases of the Company’s operations 
during 1954. New business (which included the Company’s share of the 
United States federal employees’ group plan) was up 26%. The net rate 
of interest earned on all investments was 3.939%—an increase over the After ¢ 
previous year. The Company now administers 2,500 group welfare plans eee 
covering 300,000 employees. Accident and Health premium income to feed 
increased 24%. to feed 


yrOspe 
The following comparative figures illustrate the Company’s growth x vo 
during the past year: on ope 
tiers, W 

Nor, ¢ 

1954 1953 . 1965. ¢ 


ae thirty 
Insurance and Annuities in Force _ * 


$2,685,000,000 $2,370,000,000 or ma 


stipulat 
New Insurance and Annuities 


393,000,000 313,000,000 


Assets 
513,900,000 477,000,000 


Liabilities 
485,000,000 452,000,000 
Capital, Contingency Reserve, and Surplus 
27,900,000 25,100,000 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries 


77,000,000 68,800,000 


Accident & Health Premium Income 


14,700,000 11,800,000 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINMIPEG, CANADA 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


FRONTIER UNLIMITED. If one may 
extend the remarks of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
the next ten years will be a period 
of unusual growth and development 
for the insurance business. The 
Committee forecasts increases in the 
population of the United States of 
twenty percent ; gross national prod- 
uct, fifty percent; and personal in- 
come per capita, after taxes, thirty 
percent. 

Why these great expectations? 
After all, more young people—and 
more old people—mean more mouths 
to feed and fewer income producers 
to feed them. But America’s future 
prosperity does not depend merely 
on propagation. Nor can it depend 
on Opening new geographical fron- 
tiers, which are pretty well explored. 
Nor, even, can the prosperity of 
1965 come to pass on a basis of 
thirty or forty hours a week at desk 
or machine, with the reward of a 
stipulated wage now—and a pension 
on the horizon. The man who in- 
vented the wheel and the man who 
is energizing it with atoms have in 
common an uncommon disrespect for 
routine procedure, 

Where, then, if not in ordinary 
human and natural resources, is 
America’s unmapped frontier? Until 
all of man’s wants are satisfied, until 
man reaches his limits of physical 
efort and mental ingenuity, until 
man believes that industry and in- 
genuity are no longer worth the 
candle, there will always be an eco- 
nomic frontier. That is why indus- 
trial technology with its machinery, 
themistry, electricity, metallurgy, 
bhysics, plastics and synthetics offers 
‘uch an exciting new concept of liv- 


‘ economic frontier will not 
if, in President’s Ejisen- 
hower’s words, “we manage our 
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affairs wisely and adhere to policies 
which evoke a maximum of private 
initiative and enterprise.” 

Our generation will be judged, not 
by how close we came to the top of 
the mountain, but by the direction 
we were climbing. 
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TO UNCOVER MONEY to pay pre- 
miums, put yourself in your pros- 
pect’s shoes. Here are a few ready 
sources of funds: Bank account, 
bonuses, salary increases, wife’s in- 
come, gifts, paid up _ installment 
debts. 

The truth is, the man who agrees 
with the general idea of his life in- 
surance need but “can’t afford it” is 
simply unwilling to make the sacri- 














fice to solve his problem. He looks 
on life insurance as a luxury to be 
purchased at an indeterminate date 
after everything else is taken care of. 

But he buys more things and he 
keeps on buying. If he were to wait 
until he’d liquidated all his obliga- 
tions, he’d never start saving under 
any plan at all. That’s why he needs 
your plan, which delivers him money 
when he’ll need it even more than 
he needs it right now, 


To him, life insurance must be 
presented, not as an impractical ex- 
penditure, but as the creation of an 
immediate savings fund guaranteed 
even against death. He won’t be 
displeased to know that his family 
will receive a-hundred-a-month if he 
passes out of the picture before re- 
tirement. Interest aroused, he will 
help you find ways to pay the pre- 
mium, 


* e a 


PAYOR CLAUSE MADE EASY. “As long 
as you’re here to pay these pre- 
miums, there’s no problem. The dif- 
ficulty may be: if something happens 
to your earning power, who’s going 
to pay? It seems to me the company 
would be in a better position to 
pay the premium than you. If you 
want the company to guarantee the 
premium, add $ to your pre- 
mium payments. Then, if you are 
unable to continue premium pay- 
ments because of death or permanent 
total disability, your son’s coverage 
will be continued with no further 
premium payments until he is age 
twenty-five.”—William G. Rother- 
mel, CLU, Milwaukee. 


THREE SALES IDEAS from a veteran 
producer, Ernest Buttery of New- 
ark: 

(1) For small business firms: You 
can buy more in employee good will 
with seventy-five cents a week de- 
voted to life insurance than you can 
with a like amount, less taxes, given 
in a salary increase. 

(2) For young fathers: This cov- 
erage costs Junior one-half of the 
price you have to pay for the same 
thing. It’ll never be any cheaper. 
(3) For homeowners: Do you have 
mortgage insurance? 
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Why 


A. H. KOLLENBERG 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Agent 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company 


Y APPROACH to selling 

life insurance is not that of 

a technical expert who con- 
fines and limits his discussion to a 
particular specialty. My approach is 
to the prospect’s entire problem. I 
will strive to develop two ideas in 
this article : 
(1) What qualifications must the 
salesman possess to sell insurance ? 
(2) Where is his market? 

Believing as I do, that the sales- 

man must be able to render complete 
service to his clients, I want to men- 
tion the qualifications such a sales- 
man must have if he would do his job 
thoroughly. I take for granted that 
he has a thorough knowledge of the 
various contracts he is selling, so 
that he knows what policy fits best, 
and a familiarity with his company’s 
practices, so that he is not submit- 
ting business which he should know 
is unsatisfactory. If he is going to 
talk to men about their businesses, 
he should be familiar with the vari- 
ous forms of business enterprise— 
corporation, partnership and _ sole 
proprietorship. He should know 
what problems will confront the sur- 
vivors under each of these forms of 
business enterprise. 


Corporations are created by ex- 
press authority of the state; part- 
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eople buy 


nerships by consent of the partners. 
Corporations are managed by duly 
appointed officers and _ agents, 
whereas in partnerships each part- 
ner may speak as the principal for 
the firm. Corporations are perpetual 
unless expressly limited, and death 
does not dissolve the organization. 
Partnerships exist as long as the 
partners agree, and death causes dis- 
solution with the resultant difficulties 
to the survivor. 

The stockholder is liable for the 
amount of his subscription, whereas 
in partnerships each member is per- 
sonally liable for the full amount of 
the partnership debts. Thus it can 
be seen how important it is for a man 
to protect his personal estate when 
he enters a partnership. 

Partnerships are the easiest form 
of business enterprise to sell. The 
most potent sales presentation I have 
found is to lay down a copy of the 
law on partnerships as related to 
dissolution of a partnership by death 
of one of the partners. Frequently 
this is my entire sales talk. Here it 
is. 


The law governing the dissolution 
of partnerships by death of one of the 
partners: 

“The death of any one partner oper- 
ates to instantly dissolve an ordinary 
yartnership. 

‘Pich's and duties of the survivor: 
“Death of one of the partners com- 
pletely puts an end to the power and 


authority of the surviving partner to 
carry on for the future the partner- 
ship trade or business, or to engage 
in new transactions, contracts, or 
liabilities on account thereof. 


“It is therefore the duty of the sur- 
viving partner henceforth to cease 
altogether from carrying on the 
trade or business thereof; and if he 
acts otherwise and continues the 
trade or business, it is at his own 
risk, and he will be liable, at the op- 
tion of the representatives of the de- 
ceased partner, to a¢count for the 
profits made thereby, or to be 
charged with interest upon the de- 
ceased partner’s share of the surplus, 
besides bearing all the losses. 


“It becomes the duty of all the parties 
in interest upon a dissolution by 
death, to wind up and settle the part- 
nership concerns, to pay the partuer- 
ship debts and obligations, an to 
distribute the surplus among those 
who are entitled to it according to 
their shares. The personal represen- 
tatives have a right to insist upon a 
division of the surplus.” 


Thus one can see what the sur- 
vivor is up against. He can sell out 
and divide the proceeds, or buy out— 
if he has the money. If the business 
is successful and he is dependent 
upon it for his own bread and butter, 
it is not likely that he will be desir- 
ous of selling himself out of a job; 
and unless he has money to meet the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A. H. KOLLENBERG 


claims of the heirs, this is all he can 
do. And a business that has enjoyed 
the confidence of the community, the 
creditors and the bankers, is sold for 
a song, for it is a notorious fact that 
a forced sale is not conducive to 
profits. The chance of this man’s re- 
establishing himself is slim. He has 
lost the confidence of his creditors 
and his banker. A man who would 
risk the accumulations of a lifetime 
on the hazard of a moment is hardly 
one to whom you would entrust your 
money for safekeeping. It is con- 
ceivable that if the business is com- 
pelled to close its doors because of 
difficulties in coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion with the heirs, it might 
lose the good will it has taken a life- 
time to establish, to the ultimate dis- 
advantage of all concerned. 

And what of the widow? What 
chance has she of collecting her 
equity? A forced sale will shrink her 
interest fully as much as it will the 
survivor’s, and the funds which her 
husband thought would take care of 
her are dissipated when the estate is 
wound up. 


A Solution 


A solution for these difficulties is 
an insurance policy on the life of each 
partner in favor of the other. This 
will immediately provide funds which 
will inspire confidence. The note that 
was due at the bank will be renewed ; 
the order which was placed a month 
ago will be rushed for delivery. Each 
partner is interested that the sur- 
Vivor will be in a position to buy out 
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his widow’s interest, because only by 
so doing is he assured that his equity 
will realize par. 

If it is difficult for the firm to raise 
2% today, how much more difficult 
to raise 100% tomorrow. If the two 
living cannot lay aside this nominal 
amount, how can either one raise the 
principal fund? And Heaven help 
the widow when she has to collect. 

One objection often met in solicit- 
ing partnership insurance is that the 
partners have provided against this 
hazard by an agreement. Thev feel 
amply protected. There is a splendid 
opportunity to spoil a good sale by 
assuming a hostile attitude to the 
agreement. I don’t; I say: “I am 
glad to hear it. There isn’t one firm 
in a dozen that has exercised the 
forethought to draw up such an 
agreement. But I assure you my 
plan in no way opposes yours ; it sup- 
plements it.” 

The agreement provides that the 
survivor shall have time to retire the 
interests of the deceased, whether or 
not the firm is in a position to pay 
large sums of cash to meet these 
terms. But if they do not have the 
money, they have to borrow at the 
bank and are paying 6% for a debt. 
So I say: “Your agreement -is fine. 
It gives you time. My plan gives you 
money. The combination protects 
the business.” 

There are only two points to be 
emphasized in soliciting partnership 
insurance: 


(1) The imperative need of funds. 
Cite the law. 

(2) The cheapest way of securing 
these funds. I challenge anyone to 
show me where he can buy money at 
a rate less than what a legal reserve 
company will sell it for. 


Corporation Survivors 


The practical problem which con- 
fronts the survivors of a corporation 
is one fraught with difficulty. The 
average small corporation is really 
a partnership. A few people own all 
the stock and are actively associated 
with the business. They incorporate 
mainly for the purpose of limiting 
their liabilities. When a member 
dies, they have lost a valuable asso- 
ciate who certainly contributed some- 
thing to the success of the firm. This 
contribution is reflected in the earn- 


ings and thereby in the value of the 
stock. 

What is the widow contributing to 
the success of this business? Noth- 
ing but the use of her money. The 
banker determines the value of 
money, and at present it is about 5%. 
If the firm is earning 10% or 15%, 
they are paying her this rate for the 
use of money they can duplicate at 
the bank for 5%. Will they not 
seek to liquidate her interest? And 
if they have to borrow money at the 
bank this will reduce the net profit 
on the stock they are seeking to ac- 
quire, and diminish its value. It is 
my conviction that a business should 
belong to those who are actively as- 
sociated with it. They have the 
burden and should enjoy the benefits. 
The heirs have a right to expect 
they will be treated justly. By mak- 
ing it easy for the survivors to ac- 
quire the stock through insurance, 
we make certain the heirs will be 
treated justly. 


Financial Statements 


The salesman should be able to 
interpret a financial statement. A 
little knowledge of accounting will 
be a great help. If the statement re- 
veals that the firm is heavily in debt, 
the appeal will be different than if 
it shows a healthy bank balance. 
Again, the appeal will be different 
if the stock is closely held rather 
than widely distributed. If the firm 
is heavily in debt, the appeal is to 
protect the creditors rather than the 
stockholders. A man in debt doesn’t 
own his property—he has charge of 
it. His creditors own it. And when 
it comes to a showdown, they hunger 
for the coin of the realm, and to 
raise it the debtor might have to pay 
a stiff premium. Creditors are not 
paid with merchandise, machinery 
or equipment ; they want cash! 

The composition of the firm’s as- 
sets will influence the appeal. Are 
the assets durable or perishable; 
liquid or frozen? Is there a wide or 
narrow market? Is the turnover fast 
or slow? These factors will deter- 
mine what shrinkage will be suffered 
at forced liquidation. Assets do not 
hang together of their own accord; 
they require a guiding personality to 
hold them together and to meet and 
checkmate the disintegrating forces. 

(Continued on page 82) 

























WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 








If you have a client whose income seems to leave no choice but Term, yet whom 
you know has a real need for permanent protection, better look at NWNL’s level- 


premium Elective Life. 


Issued either Par or Non-Par, ages 16 to 54, minimum amount $2,500, the 





Elective Life is a combination of Whole Life and Term providing large protection at 
very small cost. The policyowner can continue the contract on this basis to age 60, 
at which time he may elect a reduced amount of permanent Whole Life at the 
original low rate, or he may retain the full original amount as Term to age 70 at 


the same rate, or he may continue the full amount as Whole Life at an increased rate. 





The Elective Life offers cash values after second policy year; may be combined 







with additional Term riders; may be converted to other permanent coverage at any 
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time up to age 60; and is issued substandard to 500%. 
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SAMPLE RATE: Age 35, $10,000 Non-Par, $163.30 annually. Paid-up 
insurance end of 10th year, $1,640. Cash value end of 10th year, $900. 
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For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 





40 years’ experience in brokerage serwice 
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Here’s the new typewriter that\|n 





Ask your Royal 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





i¢|makes your letters “bloom”! 


it’s the new 
CARBON RIBBON Royal standard! 


Have you ever seen a typewritten letter that looks better than 
printing? . . . one in which the individual characters seem to stand 
up black and sharp . . . have what the type experts call ‘“‘bloom’’? 


If you have, you are very lucky, because you have seen a letter 
typed on the marvelous new Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard, an 
office typewriter so versatile that we believe it is going to be the 
accepted machine from now on. 


To know actually what this new machine will do, you must have 


it brought to your office and put through its paces. Call the Royal 
Representative and ask him to show it to you. 





























For executive typing, you get clear, beautiful For duplicating letters, you get work that is so out- 
work in any one of the wide variety of type faces standing it is often taken for original typewritten 
available. The work is so good, so clean, so authori- work. The Carbon-Ribbon Royal can also be used 
tative that we want you to see it as it’s done. to fill in letters and make them look personal. 


Representative about the 


new carbon ribbon ROYAL standard | “2% 


office typewriter 


dim world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters—standard « electric « portable + Roytype® business supplies 
yr 














AIRTUBE CARRIER 


This new carrier was developed by the 
Lamson Corporation to speed the mass 
transfer of tabulating-machine or punch 
cards through pneumatic tubes. With no 
flaps and no ends to turn, it provides 
convenience and efficiency in handling 
I.B.M. or Remington Rand cards. Cards 
are slipped into a 74%” slot which runs 
the length of one edge of the diamond- 
shaped carrier An internal spring clip 
will hold up to fifty cards firmly in place 
yet allow them to be pulled out easily. 
The carriers are made of sheet aluminum 
to fit a 4” tube system. 
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ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


Clary Multiplier Corporation’s ten-key 
electric adding machine is said to be 
particularly adaptable to large offices 
where it takes the work load off higher- 
priced calculators. Division and multi- 
plication is described as practical and 
simple as adding and subtracting. Divi- 
sion is done directly and the machine 
will hold a constant factor for repeated 
multiplication. Other features include 
clear-channel or “open” keyboard, high- 
speed multiplication, direct totals without 
waste cycles beforehand or raising hand 
from keyboard; totaling that automatically 
clears out figures indexed in keyboard 
without use of clear key; one-space-at-a- 
time back spacer; red subtraction and 
credit balances; all control bars power 
driven and electric clear key. 


NEW NAME PLATE 


These new all-metal name plates have 
been developed in 24 K gold or triple 
chromeplate finish by the Autopoint Com- 
pany. The standard 8” base will accommo- 
date average names up to 14 letters and 
spaces while the 10” base model will hold 
up to 18 letters and spaces. The letters 
slide easily into a slotted base where they 
lock in securely. Thus a name plate can 
be made up in seconds. 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


With this addressing system an inex. 
pensive paper address slip is substituted 
for the usual metal plate or stencil used 
in addressing envelopes, statements etc, 
After they are typed, the slips can be 
used as many as fifty times over a period 
of years and can be filed and sorted 
individually the same as plates or stencils, 
Addresses can be read before printing, 
skipped at will or held for repeat impres- 
sions. In addition the paper addressing 
unit has approximately the same record- 
keeping area as a 5” x7” file card and 
can be used to maintain service or prospect 
information or other data. The system was 
developed by the Master Addresser Com- 
pany. 


UTILITOP 


Called Utilitop, this is a combination 
unit which converts any desk to an ef- 
ficient collection desk without expensive 


change-overs and additions. It consists of 
a processing counter and a compartmental- 
ized section in one compact piece. The unit 
is mounted on any standard type 60” desk 
by steel brackets and butterfly bolts that 
can be tightened by hand. It can be moved 
forward and back as desired and does not 
interfere with other work demands of the 
person utilizing it. The pigeon hole com- 
partments are customized to fit particular 
office forms or collection receipts and are 
constructed of plywood. The counter top 
is of linoleum trimmed with aluminum edg- 
ing. Abco, Inc. is the manufacturer 
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contracted for the delivery of a 

Univac system for use in its 
actuarial division. Installation of all 
but two of the machines comprising 
the system took place during the 
period April—July 1954. While it 
is still too early for a really signifi- 
cant experience report, a brief re- 
view and some early indications can 
now be presented. 


I: AUGUST 1953, our company 


Units Comprising the System 


The Metropolitan Univac system 
consists of the following separate 
machines : 


1. One Unityper #2 

2. One Card-to-Tape Converter 

3. One Central Computer with Eight 
Tape Handling Mechanisms 

4. One Tape-to-Card Converter 

5. One High Speed Printer 

6. Two Uniprinters 


Items #1 and #5 had not been 
delivered at the time this report was 
prepared ; all the others were in use. 
The Central Computer has been in 
operation on company work for over 
three months. All of these units are 
capable of handling information re- 
corded in magnetic tape form as 
indicated below. 
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The tape is a metallic (phosphor 
bronze base with a special coating) 
on which a maximum of 128 char- 
acters to the linear inch can be re- 
corded. Information is recorded on 
tape in units of words, blockettes 
and blocks. A word is a grouping 
of twelve consecutive characters, a 
blockette is a grouping of ten con- 
secutive words (120 characters) and 
a block is a grouping of six consecu- 
tive blockettes (720 characters). In- 
formation is fed into the computer 
one block at a time. A small space 
of blank tape is left between blocks 
to permit the tape handling units to 
stop the tape between blocks. In 
practice, it has been convenient to 
assign one blockette to carry the data 
from one punched card. 

Reels of tape are available in 200, 
500 and 1500 foot lengths. Since 
the number of characters to the inch, 
and the amount of blank space be- 
tween units of information varies in 
different operations, the amount of 
information which is carried on a 
1500 foot reel varies, up to a maxi- 
mum of 2400 blocks of information. 


Unityper #2 


The Unityper #2 is a machine 
which permits direct recording onto 
magnetic tape in a form which can 
be used by the Univac System. It is 


Company 


a standard electric typewriter to 
which has been added a very compact 
mechanism for making magnetic re- 
cordings on magnetic tape by each 
strike of a typewriter key. A paper 
record of the information placed on 
tape is created as part of the opera- 
tion. A back space key is provided 
which permits correction of improp- 
erly recorded information. 


Converter 


The Card-to-Tape Converter con- 
verts the information on punched 
cards to magnetic recordings on reels 
of tape. It operates at a nominal 
speed of 240 punched cards per min- 
ute. Allowing for operator handling 
and rewind time, a maximum pro- 
duction of about 12,000 cards per 
hour can be expected in continuous 
operation. The order in which data 
appears on the card does not govern 
the arrangement of the information 
on the tape. Any items may or may 
not be placed on tape, in any posi- 
tion desired. In practice, not more 
than 5,000 punched cards are re- 
corded on one 1500 foot reel of tape. 
After one passage of such a reel 
through the computer, the answer 
tapes produced contain up to 14,000 
punched cards on a 1500 foot. reel. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Electronics—Continued 


The Converter contains many 
built-in checking devices. Briefly, 
these checks involve reading the in- 
formation on the punched card 
twice to verify reading accuracy: 
reading back the information re- 
corded on the tape to make sure 
the tape is readable and accurate ; 
counting the number of characters 
recorded to make sure there are ex- 
actly 120 to a blockette ; and testing 
the intensity of each of the spots 
recorded to make sure a sufficiently 
strong signal can be generated from 
such spots. Since practically all the 
information processed will be re- 
corded on tape through this machine, 
the entire system depends heavily on 
the effectiveness with which this ma- 
chine operates. 


Central Computer 


The Central Computer is the key 
machine in the system. It is an in- 
terconnected assembly of eight tape 
handling units (called servos), two 
large units containing electronic 


gear, and a control panel through 
which the operator can observe the 
computer process being applied and 
intervene at any point desired. Any 
one of the tape servos can be used 
to read information (numeric or al- 
phabetic) into the assembly or to 
record answers produced. The com- 
puter can perform arithmetical op- 
erations, do table look-up, apply 
logical rules, sort, vary its procedures 
—in short, it can do, at electronic 
speeds, the equivalent of clerical pro- 
cedures which can be completely pre- 
scribed in advance. 

It contains a large number of ad- 
ditional circuits to make sure that 
each operation is performed accu- 
rately—and also to assist in localiz- 
ing trouble points should one of its 
parts operate defectively. Each arith- 
metical operation performed is done 
in duplicate, through different cir- 
cuits and different arithmetical com- 
ponents, and the results are com- 
pared before the next step is taken. 
Even movements of information 
from one place to another within the 
machine are checked by making sure 
the same number of pulses which 





on NESTON BOND” 


New Weston Bond is high in quality, low in cost. 


Its new brighter, whiter color will make your 


correspondence more impressive, your sales letters 


more effective. Ask your printer to use it. 
Write for sample book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


left one point arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

A reel of tape (say 14,000 policies) 
can be read and processed in three 
minutes. This is the maximum read- 
ing speed. Some operations will be 
slower. The computer may need 
more time to do the work required 
so the reading speed must be slowed 
down to keep in step. How much 
slower, of course, depends on how 
much the computer is asked to do 
with each unit of information. 

The answers produced by the 
Central Computer are put forth in 
magnetic tape form. Other machines 
are required to convert them to 
visual form. 


Tape-to-Card Converter 


The Tape-to-Card Converter con- 
verts answers produced by the 
Central Computer into 80-column 
punched card recordings at the rate 
of about 120 cards per minute. The 
order in which the information ap- 
pears on tape does not govern the 
manner in which it must be recorded 
on the punched card. Any item may 
be selected or omitted and placed in 
any position on the card (through 
a plug-board arrangement). A vari- 
ety of checks is built in which include 
a reading of the card after it is 
punched and a comparison of the 
punched data with that extracted 
from the tape. « 

The High Speed Printer is a ma- 
chine which produces printed copy 
from reels of tape. It will print 120 
characters, alphabetic, numeric, or 
other symbols simultaneously on one 
line at speeds up to six hundred lines 
per minute. The machine checks 
include check circuits which verify 
that the information to be printed 
was accurately read from the tape 
and accurately delivered to the print- 
ing mechanism. 

The Uniprinter is a tape operated 
typewriter. It is relatively slow, 
printing only about 600 characters a 
minute (slightly faster than human 
typing speeds). Because of this, it 
is not intended that this machine 
will be used for volume work. {he 
High Speed Printer will be as- 
signed to work involving substantial 
amounts of printing, and the Uni- 
printer will be used primarily as 
a utility machine for the occasional 
smaller print outs required. Its self- 
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checking features are similar to those 
of the High Speed Printer. 


Work Assigned 


[In the company’s actuarial divi- 
sion there is a highly mechanized 
punched card installation which 
classifies and summarizes policy hap- 
penings (death claims, matureds, 
surrenders for cash, policy changes, 
etc.) to produce the basic insurance 
statistics required for various policy 
exhibits, for determining the reserve 
liability, for various other statement 
liabilities and for many company ex- 
perience analyses. In addition, the 
punched card machines are also used 
for a number of calculations which 
do not arise on a regularly scheduled 
basis, such as the development of 
rates and values for new policies, 
calculations of various fund accumu- 
lations for dividend scale determina- 
tion purposes, and other actuarial 
calculations involving considerable 
volume. Such work which is neces- 
sary for the ordinary, monthly debit 
(ordinary and industrial), weekly 
debit, and the accident and health 
lines of business have been central- 
ized and performed by this punched 
card installation. The Univac Sys- 
tem is being used to substitute elec- 
tronic procedures for the punched 
card methods of performing this 
work. 


Prepare Summaries 


To prepare the summaries of pol- 
icy transactions, punched card re- 
ports of each policy involved are 
submitted to the actuarial division 
by other departments of the company 
and by the head offices. Under the 
procedures being discontinued, these 
punched card reports are machined 
through a variety of standard 
punched card tabulators, sorters, col- 
lators, computers, etc., to produce 
the information required. With the 
Univac, the actuarial division will 
continue to receive the punched card 
reports. They will first be converted 
to magnetic recordings (through the 
Card-to-Tape Converter) and then 
processed through the Central Com- 
puter to produce the desired answers 
in tape form. The answer tapes will 
then be passed through the High 
Speed Printer to prepare the various 
summary records and other docu- 
ments required. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the Board, Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc., 
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“Paper,” says Mr. Walling, “is quite 
literally the very foundation for our 
product...and, in the interests of my 
clients, | continually recommend the 
use of quality papers...for, after all, 
they yield so much more satisfaction 
in appearance and serviceability... 
and the cost increase, if any, is minor.” 


FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery. Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
copy costs less than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises less than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
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L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
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particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 
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Electronics—Continued 


It is expected that the Univac 
System will replace an organization 
of more than one hundred separate 
punched card machines (excluding 
key punch machines) entailing an 
annual rental of about $225,000. 


Reasons for Choice 


This area of work was chosen for 
the first installation of electronic 
equipment for several reasons, some 
of which are: 


1. The changes necessary were con- 
fined to one company division. They 
affected primarily internal record- 
keeping and summarizing activities 
and would not impair service to 
policyholders should unexpected de- 
lays and difficulties arise. 


2. The Univac System would be re- 
quired to display its superiority over 
an assembly of efficient punched card 
machines on work which involves a 
very large amount of sorting. Sort- 
ing is an operation at which mag- 
netic tape computers display little 
cost gain, if any, over punched card 
sorting. 


3. Large volume recordings on mag- 
netic tape would be involved. Ex- 
perience indications as to the de- 
pendability of tape as a record-keep- 
ing medium would result. 


4. A smaller transitional burden 
would be involved because the pro- 
cedures Univac would displace are 
already highly mechanized on a 
punched card basis. 


Programming 


Each pass of a grouping of infor- 
mation through the Central Compu- 
ter requires a program (i.e. a tape 
recording of instructions which tell 
the computer, in its language, the 
series of steps to apply). Programs 
involving upwards of five hundred 
steps are not uncommon. A great 
deal of effort is involved in produc- 
ing the program because it involves 
extreme care and attention to detail 
as well as a visualization of the many 
special situations which arise in 
practice. The effort required to pre- 
pare a new program from scratch can 
vary anywhere from two man-weeks 
to six man-months, depending on the 
complexities involved, However, 


many programs involve repetition of 
similar operations and, in practice, 
parts of one are often used to build 
up another. This materially reduces 
the programming effort required. 


It is estimated that to complete 
this installation, about ninety sepa- 
rate programs will be required. So 
far about twenty-five have been pre- 
pared and applied. This represents 
about one year’s effort on the part 
of four programmers assisted by 
two investigators. Of course, this 
was a training period for the people 
involved and is therefore not repre- 
sentative of expected experience, but 
it does furnish some indication of the 
initial load involved. 


Testing Work 


A number of tests were conducted 
to establish that each unit of the 
System performed as represented by 
the supplier and that it could be 
relied on to meet the work load it 
would be expected to carry. The 
results of the more important of 
these tests are as follows: 


(a) Card-to-Tape Conversion Test 
626,784 punched cards were con- 
verted to tape in 77% hours aver- 
aging 8114 cards per hour. The test 
was conducted with actual work and 
the machine subjected to around-the- 
clock operation—twenty-four hours 
per day. For company convenience, 
full reels were not produced; 198 
reels of tape in all were used to re- 
cord the data. This production rep- 
resents 72% ot the rated speed— 
that is, if the equipment were operat- 
ing continuously at top speed, with 
no interruptions for servicing or 
machine failure, an average of 11,200 
cards per hour would have been 
produced for this operation (less 
than the 12,000 per hour previously 
mentioned because of the shorter 
reels used). 


(b) Central Computer Test 

The computer performed work in 
79% hours which in continuous op- 
eration would have required sixty- 
four computer hours. Performance 
of that work in ninety-six hours or 
less was regarded as satisfactory. 
This work involved the processing 
of about 600,000 policy transactions 
which had previously been recorded 
on tape. The test was conducted 
with actual data and duplicated 
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work which had already been done 
by punched card machines. The op- 
erations were performed with com- 
plete accuracy. 


(c) Tape-to-Card Test 

The Tape-to-Card Converter pro- 
duced from tape recordings, 236,000 
punched cards in 4934 hours aver- 
aging 4744 cards per hour. This 
production represents 66% of the 
rated speed. 

Before moving the equipment to 
New York, it was required to dupli- 
cate most of the actuarial classifica- 
tions normally made for one month, 
on Ordinary business. After move- 
ment to New York, it was required 
to duplicate such work for three 
more months. This involved the 
conversion and processing of infor- 
mation contained in more than 400,- 
000 punched card reports. About 
twenty-four separate programs were 
applied in this process. The work 
was accurately duplicated by the 
Univac System. 


New Work Accomplished 


The procedures which were ap- 
plied in the Prove-Out work were 
then applied to produce the actuarial 
classifications of ordinary policy 
transactions for the first six months 
of 1954. The punched card methods 
of performing this work were dis- 
continued after the work for January 
1954 was completed. The classifica- 
tions for February through June as 
produced by the Univac System, 
therefore, represent new work done 
by the equipment. 

For these five months, more than 
500,000 policy transactions were 
classified in various ways and the 
results recorded on upwards of 650 
reels of magnetic tape. 

In addition, the Univac System 
has been applied to perform a variety 
of actuarial calculations. From val- 
ues of qx’s, more than forty sets of 
computation functions were prepared 
on both the traditional and continu- 
ous bases (involving about two 
minutes computer time per table) ; 
immediate and 10-year deferred an- 
nuity values, annual and monthly, 
were calculated for thirty-two differ- 
ent mortality tables (approximately 
4, minutes per table) ; and an ex- 
tensive set of calculations were made 
(upwards of 200,000 miltiplications 


For March, 1955 


involved among other arithmetical 
operations) for use in connection 
with dividend studies. 

In addition to the twenty-four 
programs already finaled, over 
twenty new and auxiliary programs 
were developed to take care of the 
next piece of work to be converted 
to electronic methods. Most have 
been completely proved out. 


Indications So Far 


As to Dependability of Equip- 
ment, the Central Computer is being 
operated on a two-shift basis—six- 
teen hours per day, five days a week. 
Most of this time is currently being 
used to prove out new procedures 
being developed. The other machines 
in the system are being operated 
only one shift per day. Service and 
maintenance are supplied by the 
manufacturer. Preventive mainte- 
nance and checking are generally 
done outside of normal operating 
hours. So far, on this basis, the 
Central Computer has been in very 
good operation. The auxiliary ma- 
chines do not as yet have a sufficient 
work load to keep them regularly 
employed but the indications are 
that they are operating satisfactorily 
though not quite as impressively as 
is the Computer. The record for the 
month of September 1954 is as fol- 
lows: 

Per- 
Hours __cent- 
loston age 


As- account of 
signed of break- down 


hours down time 
Central Computer 352 3 d 
Card-to-Tape 
Converter 140 17 21 
Tape-to-Card 
Converter 153 39 25.5 
Uniprinters* 804 65 8.1 


* This is for seven Uniprinters. Five of 
these are in temporary use pending deliv- 
ery of the High Speed Printer. 


The performance of the Tape-to- 
Card Converter displayed a need for 
some additional circuits to assist in 
diagnosing failures rapidly. 


Reliability of Results 


Counting the test work, the prove- 
out work, the actual work already 
accomplished, and certain other work 
done, information equivalent to that 
carried on about four million 


punched cards has been converted to 
tape and processed through the com- 
puter. Over 2000 reels have been 
passed through the computer at least 
once, many several times. 


Some very minor defects did de- 
velop. In the conversion of cards 
to tape, three reels of tape were 
found to be not readable but this was 
traced to the fact that three defective 
reels had been delivered by the sup- 
plier. This could not be attributed 
to faulty machine operation. Six 
other reels of tape which were pro- 
duced by the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter, while they were usable, did 
have a defect in them. It is cus- 
tomary to leave a small blank area 
on the tape between one policy and 
the next one (i.e., between block- 
ettes) and a larger blank area be- 
tween groupings of six policies (i.e., 
between blocks). On these six reels, 
in One or two instances per reel, a 
pulse (i.e., a spurious recording) 
was placed by the machine in an 
area that should have been blank. 
When these tapes were put through 
they stopped the computer because 
it would not accept variations in the 
prescribed conditions for readable 
tapes. This required operator in- 
tervention to by-pass the block of 
information thus made defective and 
identify the information omitted by 
the process. (The alternative, of 
course, would have been to discard 
the tape and prepare a new one 
through the converter. ) 


Accurate Processing 


Once information is properly re- 
corded on tape, the Central Com- 
puter can apparently be relied on to 
process it accurately. If a readable 
answer is produced, it is correct. An 
error in results which can be at- 
tributed to faulty operation of the 
computer itself has not yet been 
found. A few instances of non read- 
able recordings on answer tapes did 
arise; (these necessitated redoing 
small parts of the work). 


All in all, the inherent accuracy of 
the system is quite remarkable. The 
number of machine stops because of 
the operation of built-in error detec- 
tion circuits has not been sufficiently 
large to materially affect the ex- 
pected production. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Electronics—Continued 


As already indicated, the develop- 
ment of a computer program on a 
custom-built basis is a very time- 
consuming task. However, it is al- 
ready clearly indicated that a differ- 
ent approach to programming should 
be taken. Most procedures involve 
the use of the same operations com- 
bined in different ways and inserted 
at different points in the process. 
Arithmetical operations are used in 
practically all procedures, summa- 
tion operations in many, criteria tests 
based on comparison of figures are 
very common. Such basic operations 
can be programmed in general form 
to be used for a wide variety of jobs 
as needed, They are referred to as 
subroutines. To avoid the repetition 
of labor involved in creating slightly 
different subroutines every time a 
new program must be developed, a 
technique has been developed which 
permits the computer to weld to- 
gether many standard subroutines 
into the continuous series of instruc- 
tions required for a particular job. 
This techni .as become known 
as a Compiler. Given a sufficient 
library of subroutines and a com- 
piling technique, the creation of a 
program for a particular job becomes 
a very much smaller chore. (Pro- 
gramming work reduction of up- 
wards of 50% can be expected by 
this technique. ) 


So far, the library of subroutines 
is still very limited but the few sub- 
routines already in existence are of 
considerable value. Developments 
are under way to create an extensive 
collection of standard subroutines. 
There is good reason to believe that 
future programming requirements 
will involve a rapidly diminishing 
amount of effort as more and more 
canned programs become available 
to computer users. 


Development of Skills 


The supplier conducts formal 
courses of training to develop pro- 
gramming, operating, maintenance 
and engineering skills. The extent 
to which these courses were used to 
develop the personnel required is as 
follows: Operator and Engineering 
Training, (28 weeks), 2 persons; 
Operator and Engineering Training, 
(22 weeks), 1 person; Operator 
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Training, (12 weeks), 1 person; 
Programmer Training, (12 weeks), 
2 persons; Programmer Training, 
(6 weeks), 2 persons. 


The persons now programming 
and operating were recruited from 
within the company. Their chief 
value stems from their experience 
with past insurance principles and 
practices, including their punched 
card experience. Only two persons 
are required (an operator and a tape 
handler) to keep the computer oper- 
ating. However, to fill in during 
lunch periods, vacations and ab- 
sences, three are assigned to each 
shift, and some additional work in 
connection with the extension of the 
system to other work is assigned to 
the team. 


It has taken about three months’ 
experience in addition to the formal 
training for the computer operators 
to acquire sufficient skill. The pro- 
grammers appear to require at least 
six months on the job experience to 
develop sufficient skill to perform 
their work effectively without close 
supervision. 


The auxiliary machines are not 
in constant use so the necessity to 
assign a man to each machine has 
not arisen as yet. The three opera- 
tors now assigned appear to have 
acquired the necessary operating 
knowledge within a day or so, for 
each machine, 


Basic Differences 


The use of magnetic tape, at this 
stage, appears to have many good 
features and some bad ones, as com- 
pared to punched cards. Some basic 
differences in the character of the 
two recording media are: 


(1) Tape information does not get 
lost in handling as frequently as is 
the case with punched cards. A unit 
cannot be as easily left out of the 
work, nor can it be as easily changed 
(repunched) improperly. Once it is 
recorded properly on one reel of 
tape, an item of information can, 
for all practical purposes, be re- 
garded as having been accurately 
recorded on all other reels to which 
it is transferred. 


(2) Tape is an invisible medium. 
When results produced do not come 
out as expected there is no visual 
tracing medium to work with. Of 








course, print-outs of the information 
on tape can be made—but these 
often require additional work to be 
avoided, if possible — particularly 
when the cause of the difficulty is 
not known. This appears to have 
created a tendency to trouble shoot 
ona theory basis. As with all theory, 
the conclusions depend on the valid- 
ity of assumptions and the accuracy 
with which assumed corrections are 
made. Before the procedures are 
completely checked out, this tends to 
introduce some difficulties and it is 
apparently important to insist that 
print-outs be made to establish that 
certain conditions exist. However, 
after the computer procedures are 
proved out, they appear to bring out 
proper results every time and this 
trouble practically disappears. The 
convenience of having a file of 
punched card records on the spot 
which can be visually searched to 
find the item causing difficulty ob- 
viously does not exist with tape 
systems. 


Full Trace Medium 


(3) Tape is a full trace medium. 
Each machining of a reel of maguetic 
tape produces a new reel of answer 
tapes. This yields a picture of the 
status of the information before and 
after the operation and permits a 
complete retrace of the process. A 
corresponding deck of punched cards 
put through a machine procedure in- 
volves more handling and the ar- 
rangement and completeness of the 
deck is subject to change at each 
handling. Unless print-outs are ob- 
tained at various stages along the 
way, no record of intermediate stages 
exists in usable form. Many of the 
intermediate type controls applied 
in punched card operation can ap- 
parently be dispensed with. 

(4) Tape is a medium which can 
be conveniently edited. In_ initial 
recordings of information (eitlier 
punching cards or typing onto tape), 
some errors generally remain «n- 
detected. In an assembly of 34 mil- 
lion punched cards, it is not unusual 
to find possibly one thousand or so 
on which at least one hole in the 
card has been incorrectly punched. 
With punched card machinery, such 


.a recording would generally be 


carried through the work, and <e- 
pending on how material it is to the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Revolutionary Kompakt Files Save 
up to 50% of Filing Floor Space 


Kompakt legal 6-drawer file... 
top drawer just as accessible as 
in the average 5-drawer file! 


New Remington Rand Kompakt 
Files—in both letter and legal size 
—are proving a boon to insurance 
companies. They save up to 50% 
of costly filing floor space ($3.—$6. 
per square foot) by providing an 
extra drawer in every file with- 
out adding to its overall height. 
The desk-height Kompakt file has 
3 letter or legal-size drawers in- 
stead of 2...counter-height Kom- 
pakt has 4 instead of 3 drawers... 
5-drawer Kompakt is no higher 
than the regular 4-drawer file... 
6-drawer Kompakt is comparable 
to a 5-drawer file! And Kompakt 
—the file with the extra drawer — 
has smoother operation ...mod- 
ern streamlined appearance... 
greater strength, rigidity and 
durability ! 

Get full details—see how Kom- 
pakt can save you many times its 
original cost in valuable office 
space. Circle LBV692. 
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The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold enables life in- 
surance agents to give valuable 
service to important prospects. 
It gives the prospect a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial 
plan in clear, understandable 
form. 

On the right hand side, in visi- 
ble Kardex pockets, the pros- 
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miums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, and 
stocks and bonds may be listed 
also. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary Benefit’’ cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between 
present coverage and that pro- 
posed by the agent. 

The left side holds detailed 
recommendations. Dramatizes 
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end results, create the need for a 
certain amount of trouble shooting 
work after the work is completed. 
With tape, much of this can be 
avoided. Since tape is rewritten as 
part of the usual computer processes 
applied, the first use made of a new 
tape can be made to include an edit- 
ing operation. Impossible _ state 
codes, plans that do not exist, com- 
binations of policy facts which are 
inconsistent with the premium re- 
ported, can be detected by a com- 
puter process. When detected, the 
computer would presume what the 
correct fact should be and carry the 
presumably correct information into 
the computer processes. The as- 
sumptions made by the computer 
would also be recorded on a separate 
tape which would be later printed 
out for verification. Techniques of 
this kind are very valuable in reduc- 
ing the effort involved in remedying 
the effect of incorrect initial record- 
ings. 


Up to Expectations 


For the most part, it can be said 
that so far as speed and capacity 
are concerned, the Univac System 
is about what was to be expected 
from the representations of the man- 
ufacturer and the nature of electronic 
equipment. 

Although in general the system 

has been performing its chores very 
adequately indeed, there are some 
areas that require attention. For 
example : 
The recording on tape is not as 
certain a process as it can be. It 
is quite possible for the computer 
to work perfectly and still fail to 
record the answers on magnetic tape 
because of a fold in the tape. Also, 
a recording mechanism may fail to 
record because of dust or other 
foreign matter interfering with the 
needed air gap between the record- 
ing head and the tape. As a result, 
work has been organized so that in 
any critical area the tape is read 
shortly after it is recorded. A needed 
improvement is an automatic read- 
ing of answer tapes by the computer 
to prevent any section of work from 
proceeding without a readable re- 
cording. 

Another example: 

The auxiliary equipment is not as 
fully tested by actual field use as is 
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the basic computer so that main- 
tenance and down time required is 
several times as large as for the 
basic computer. This is to be ex- 
pected with newly designed equip- 
ment. Upwards of one hundred and 
fifty engineering changes (some mi- 
nor, but some important) arose out 
of field use of the computer during 
its first two years of operation. 

The Tape-to-Card Converter is now 
undergoing the installation of a series 
of special circuits which are designed 
to localize failures and to check on 
how well the normal error detection 
circuits are working. Present un- 
scheduled down time for the Tape- 
to-Card Converter is about 25%. It 
is expected that this will be very 
sharply reduced by this change. 


Rewinding Tape 


It is also of interest to note that 
while both the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter and the High Speed Printer 
are fast machines, much of their 
production potential is lost through 
the necessity of rewinding tape. 
Since only one tape handling unit is 
associated with the machinery, no 
production work can be done while 
a tape is being rewound. For ex- 
ample, on the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter, it requires only about seven- 
teen minutes to convert 4000 cards 
plus four minutes to rewind the tape. 
The addition of a second tape unit 
to this machine would increase its 
productive capacity by 20%. 

It is the remarkable accuracy of 
the equipment which has been most 
impressive in the experience so 
far. To witness the application of 
complicated procedures, practically 
error-free, in minutes rather than 
days, is an experience which is very 
satisfying indeed. 


PAPER POLICY WALLETS 


THE AMSTERDAM PRINTING and 
Litho. Company has designed a 
paper wallet-type envelope for in- 
surance policies which should prove 
useful in many offices. The reason- 
able price includes imprinting the 
agent’s name and address on the 
front cover. The envelopes are fur- 
nished in attractive assorted colors 
and have a space on the front in 
which to type the insured’s name and 
address, thus personalizing it. 











CLERICAL COSTS REDUCED 


CLERICAL COosTs in the insurance 
industry have been reduced 5.1% 
through the use of special forms 
according to a-survey of firms com- 
pleted by Cullom and Ghertner Com- 
pany, Nashville printers and lithog- 
raphers. The survey further dis- 
closed that two out of five companies 
interviewed reported switching, dur- 
ing the past five years, from con- 
ventional forms to carbon interleaved 
forms. 

Although these carbon forms— 
commonly called “snap-out forms” — 
were first introduced during the 
early depression days, the added 
printing costs caused acceptance to 
lag until it became evident to lead- 
ing company executives that insert- 
ing and extracting carbons for copies 
of many of their forms was a time- 
consuming and expensive operation. 
When multiplied by the number of 
forms used, it was discovered that 
the increased costs merely repre- 
sented three cents to every dollar 
wasted in carbon handling. 


Specific Recommendations 


Based on the survey disclosures, 
Mr. Ghertner, president of Cullom 
and Ghertner, makes the following 
recommendations for insurance ex- 
ecutives considering any changes to 
the special carbon forms: 


1) Determine the annual quantity 
of each form used—be they invoices, 
purchase orders, bills of lading, ship- 
ping orders, etc. ; 

2) If the annual quantity of each 
exceeds five thousand, the chances 
are you can save money with spe- 
cialized carbon forms. 

3) If the number of copies required 
for any of them exceed three, an 
if there’s any clerical overtime on 
the company’s payroll, it is probably 
time to call in a reputable printer 
for snap-out form advice. 

Founded in 1906, the Cullom an: 
Ghertner Company has grown stead- 
ily into one of the largest designers 
and printers of commercial printed 
forms. Plants and warehouses are 
maintained in Nashville and Atlanta 
in addition to sales offices located 
in key cities which currently service 
customers in every state in the 
Union. 
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They can’t even keep close— 


In one minute the girl at the Recordak 
Microfilmer will make a photographically ac- 
curate and complete record of 200 letter-size 
documents. 


You could add two hundred clerks to the staff 
shown above . . . quadruple their transcription 
speed, and it would still be no contest. 

This will give you an idea of how slow and costly 
manual transcription really is—with pen, type- 
writer, bookkeeping machine, etc. And why over 
100 different types of business, thousands of con- 
cerns, are now using Recordak Microfilming to 
simplify their record-keeping routines. 


In some of these routines, only a few words 
or figures on a record were being transcribed 
manually. Still Recordak Microfilming saved money 
—lots. For this truly amazing process gives you 
pictures for a fraction of a cent apiece. And, 
remember, they’re error-free. 


It will certainly pay you to double-check with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon. He has hundreds 
of case histories at his finger tips. And the chances 
are he can point out how costs have been cut on 
jobs similar to yours. 


““Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 





Peas tones | 


Write today for complete story—including facts 
on the line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
all requirements, all budgets. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
, Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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Waltonal Accounting Machines save us *96,000 a year... 
return 89% annually on our investment!’’ 


“A constant search for the most efficient accounting proce- 
dures is an important part of our business. 


“To obtain this efficiency, we invested $109,000 in National 
Accounting Machines. They have returned amazing divi- 
dends. Nationals now save us $96,000 every year—a return 
of 89% annually on our investment. 


“Careful attention to such administrative details and oper- 
ating costs helps us assure safe, low cost insurance and 
maintain our position of ‘insur- 


ing more automobiles than any ; 
company in the world.’” 
President 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


— STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES,* Bloomington, Illinois 


“First in Automobile Insurance” 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, tien 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save —and why your operators 
will be happier. 


JOBS HANDLED: 


Writing all disbursements 
Returned check reports 
Reporting premium renewals 
Bank deposits 

Agents earnings records 
Liability reports 

Reports of financed agents 
Social Security reports r 


' 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
*State Farm Mutual Automobile ee, : 4 
Insurance Co. + State Farm Life 
Insurance Company + State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, 0n10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO IMPROVE WORK PRODUCTION 


ROBABLY after all is written 

or said about office manage- 

ment, it will boil down to the 
tact that our principal interest lies 
in the area of work production. 
However, we must bear in mind that 
several factors influence productiv- 
ity. It is not a separate condition, 
isolated from working conditions, 
unrelated to procedures, apart from 
equipment and uninfluenced by the 
element of supervision. On the con- 


trary, it is very much a part of all 
these things plus the human factor. 
What makes people tick? 


The Influencing Factors 


We are not brash enough to em- 
bark on a discussion of human 
motivations and urges. Yet, can one 
discuss work production without in- 
fringing upon such a discussion? 
Perhaps if we were to define what 
in our opinion are the influencing 
factors in work production, our ef- 
forts in this article would take more 
pointed direction. 


There are probably hundreds of 
factors which could be listed—let us 
be content with those over which we 
have some control, such as: 


1. The ability of the employee. 

2. The methods by which the work 
is done. 

3. The machines used in assisting 
productive effort. 

4. The conditions under which the 
work is done. 

5. The supervision provided to guide 
productive effort. 

6. The esprit de corps of the em- 
ployees—the feeling of team play. 
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The first of these factors properly 
starts with the employee. The selec- 
tion procedure is the key to the prob- 
lem. Unless the employee possesses 
the basic qualifications required for 
performance, management’s efforts 
of integrating the employee are made 
more difficult, Training becomes 
complicated when the employee ac- 
tually lacks interest for the work. 
Boredom, so often attributed to office 
work, springs from a passive attitude 
toward the work. The employee 
must possess mental capacities which 
will permit his understanding of the 
instructions; yet, be such that the 
job offers some challenge to his 
capabilities. 

We recall a young chap who had 
majored in accounting at college and 
had taken his Masters work in math- 
ematics. One of our clients was 
offering $350 per month for graduate 
accountants. We interviewed the 
young man and were much im- 
pressed by his scholastic background, 
grades and general personality. He 
requested a starting salary of $450 
per month after we had explained 
the position. Upon interrogation as 
to the reason for placing his starting 
salary so much higher than the mar- 
ket, he replied that he didn’t like 
accounting work so if any firm 
wanted him in the accounting field, 
they were going to have to pay for 
him. 

In other words, this young man 
was trying to extol a financial award 
in order to make up for his own 
mistake in selecting a field of activity. 
There are many persons like this 
young man who are attempting to 
hide their dissatisfaction in salary 


demands. It is like trying to buy a 
particular house from a man who 
doesn’t want to sell—he ups the 
price in order to discourage takers, 
or at least he makes the buyer pay 
and pay well. 


Work Methods 


No matter how good the employee 
may be, he is limited in his pro- 
ductive capacity by the ways and 
means of doing the work. He has 
little direct control over this situa- 
tion. If he wastes time posting rec- 
ords which serve no useful purpose, 
it isn’t his fault. If he spends hours 
correcting errors made by others be- 
fore he can do his job—this, too, is 
not his fault, particularly if manage- 
ment provides no means of record- 
ing and evaluating the quality of 
production. 


It is a fact of human nature that 
most employees will generally do 
as they are told, especially in respect 
to methods. They may complain and 
gripe, but they will soon develop the 
attitude that if “they want it that 
way, why should we worry.” The 
easiest thing to do in business is 
to perpetuate a system. Continue to 
make “X” number of copies—post 
the records—file the reports because 
it is some one else’s responsibility. 
Yet, it is a strange commentary on 
human nature that when given an 
oppertunity to suggest improve- 
ments, especially when there are 
personal advantages, many em- 
ployees will come up with better 
answers. We have to search for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


these improvements—very few of 
them come to us unsolicited and 
without reward. 

Not many of the offices will be 
able to use the so-called thinking 
machines identified with “automa- 
tion.” These electronic machines are 
very expensive and are adaptable to 
large volume only (from an eco- 
nomic point of view). There is, 
however, a large area of work pro- 
duction which can be materially 
improved by machine methods. The 
punched card system, for example, 
is applicable to large volume, espe- 
cially in statistical analysis (also 
applicable to accounting, report writ- 
ing, calculations, etc.). Services are 
available on a professional basis 
whereby calculating companies adapt 
the punched card system to part of 
the operations, doing the work on 
a fee basis. Therefore, size alone 
is not the factor which determines 
what and how things shall be done. 
If an office is too small to support 
the outright purchase or rental of 
punched card equipment, the work 
can be done by others who possess 
such equipment and who will render 
a service in this field. 


Machines of Production 


Microfilming equipment can be 
rented in order to help solve the 
filing and storage problem. Readers 
or viewers are purchased for office 
use and the cameras are rented or 
the microfilming work may be con- 
tracted for by professional agencies. 

Correspondence can be facilitated 
and the expense reduced by the use 
of mechanical dictating machines and 
transcribers. Much greater flexibil- 
ity can be obtained by machine 
methods than by manual methods. 

Typing can be reduced by the 
judicious selection of certain items, 
reports, forms, etc., for reproduc- 
tion by one of the many facsimile 
reproducing machines which use the 
principle of contact printing. Read 
the advertisements of the office 
equipment industry which appear in 
many business magazines and peri- 
odicals—they will show the advances 
made by this progressive industry. 

Machines are limited only by the 
skill of the operator—the field of 
application is unlimited. Machines 
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are not predominantly a substitute 
for, but an assistance to manual 
operations, whereby man-hours are 
made more effective. 

Working conditions can directly 
as well as indirectly affect produc- 
tivity. Although working conditions 
are not included as a factor in rate 
setting for office positions, we all 
know that rates have to be adjusted 
upward to attract competent workers 
if the location of the office is away 
from convenient transportation or is 
in an area that may be undesirable 
from a working standpoint. The 
offices that provide good working 
conditions have an advantage in that 
their opportunity to choose their 
employees is considerably broadened 
—if an employer can choose, and 
knows what he wants, it is natural 
to expect to find a more efficient 
working staff. 


Working Conditions 


Working atmosphere in most of- 
fices has relaxed considerably over 
the past ten years or so. By “re- 
laxed” we mean it has become more 
informal as to wearing apparel and 
conduct. Smoking is permitted by 
a majority of companies—male em- 
ployees are permitted to remove 
their coats—a coffee break is allowed 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 
Management is not as “stuffy” as it 
used to be—to the contrary, it is 
readily approachable by the em- 
ployees. 

Any practice, if carried to an 
excess, defeats its own purpose, and 
the coffee break is no exception. 
The practice of giving time off for 
snacks in between meals is a well 
established custom, but it should be 
well regulated so that it doesn’t de- 
grade into a loafing and gossiping 
period. A _ fifteen minute break, 
morning and afternoon, is adequate, 
provided facilities are available for 
the employees’ needs. Many smaller 
offices, not being able to provide 
well-equipped recreation rooms, pro- 
vide coin-machines for soft drinks, 
coffee, ice-cream and cookies. Others 
contract for coffee-canteen service, 
while others provide a comparatively 
small office with chairs and tables, 
an electric coffee maker and such 
other essential equipment so that 
their employees may eat their lunch 
away from the work desk, 


The expenditure may be modest, 
but some such facilities are a good 
investment in employee relations. 
Proper locker space for hanging up 
hats and coats is essential, partic- 
ularly during inclement weather 
when the outer garments get wet 
from rain or snow. Adequate rest 
room and toilet facilities are very 
important to the convenience of the 
employees. Good light, proper ven- 
tilation, and some control over dis- 
tracting noises have a direct influ- 
ence on efficiency. 


Good Supervision Is a "Must" 


How often we have touched upon 
this subject, we don’t know. Good 
supervisory traits are not learned by 
memorizing rules, or using old and 
worn cliches about “employees being 
people” and “lead, don’t drive,” etc. 
We do know that personality is the 
most single important factor in the 
supervisory formula. Too often, 
supervisors want to dominate a situa- 
tion and impose their will, their 
ideas, and their demands on those 
who work with them. Many super- 
visors are inadequate for the de- 
mands made upon them. Fairness 
and forthrightness go farther in de- 
veloping respect than do many of the 
lesser qualities possessed by super- 
visors. Intelligence and ability are 
obviously required qualities, but tol- 
erance, patience and understanding 
are of equal rank. 

Some people have “it” and some 
do not — fortunately, supervisory 
qualities can be acquired. They are 
not native to a select and blessed 
few. We rely in our work on apti- 
tude testing to search out and eval- 
uate the characteristics of potential 
managers, 

The motivations, the interests, the 
personality traits of confidence, loy- 
alty, gregariousness, self-sufficiency, 
and the possession of common sense 
can be measured by aptitude tests. 
These fests are not the final answer, 
but they do provide good diagnostic 
material for appraising the incum- 
bent. 

We may not know as much as we 
should about how to make a good 
supervisor (the psychologists have 
spent years in research in this area) 
but fve do know that the influence 
of the supervisor is high among those 
factors that affect job satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 
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DREAM VACATION 


NOTE TO INSURANCE EXECUTIVES : 
If your secretary starts talking to 
you about record protection, it’s be- 
cause she’s got her eye on a trip to 
Paris. Edwin H. Mosler Jr., presi- 
dent of the Mosler Safe Company, 
has announced that secretaries and 
other office workers are being en- 
listed to acquaint management with 
the pitfalls of storing valuable rec- 
ords in obsolete safes. 

Highlight of the campaign is a 
secretary's “Dream Vacation” con- 
test announced in the Feb. 21 issue 
of Life in a two-page full-color ad- 
vertisement. First prize is a two- 
week all-expense-paid TWA Sky- 
liner tour of Europe for the winning 
secretary and a relative or friend. 


The “Dream Vacation” includes a 
five-day stay in Paris. To make the 
occasion really festive, Mosler is 
providing an additional $1,000 for 
the winner’s unrestricted use. 

Second prize is a Helbros diamond 
watch valued at $1,000. A total of 
517 prizes, valued at $10,000, will 
be awarded. 

Entry blanks are available at 
Mosler Safe Company dealers and 
must be postmarked no later than 
April 22. Entrants are asked to 
complete this statement in twenty- 
five words or less: “It would be 
dangerous for my boss to trust an 
old safe because . . .”” Facts on the 
basic purpose of fire-resistive record 
safes are printed on the entry blanks. 


booklets 


P192—Open File Shelving 


Faced with the dilemma of too many 
records to file and too little space to file 
them in, many insurance companies are 
turning to open shelf filing. This, as is well 
known, is the method of storing records 
in a series of open tiered shelves arranged 
in horizontal rows rather than keeping them 
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in filing cabinets. It is true that dirt and 
dust can be a problem, but where dust 
control is completely effective, this method 
offers many advantages such as the saving 
of space, faster filing, lower initial invest- 
ment and ease of operation. This booklet 
describes the equipment designed by one 
manufacturer for this method of preserving 
the records necessary to the operation of 
a business. 


P193—For You And Your Family 


This is a large catalog of nationally-ad- 
vertised merchandise prizes for use in an 
incentive sales promotion plan. It dra- 
matically displays in 64 pages with lavish 
use of full color a broad selection to be 
offered to prize winners. The prices to the 
sponsoring company range from $.65 to 
$6.75. The catalog is offered only to those 
persons having agents working for them 
since it would be of no value to an individual 
agent as the merchandise is not available 
for direct sale. 


P194—Prestige And Profits 


The important part business cards play in 
a firm's day-to-day operations may easily 
be overlooked. Yet this seemingly in- 
significant item is actually a vital link in 
the overall sales program. It helps the sales- 
man in to see his prospect, helps him while 
he is there by promoting confidence and 
helps him after he leaves by serving as a 
reminder of his call and providing informa- 
tion the prospective buyer needs. This is a 
packet including a business card analysis 
chart which will serve as a business card 
buyer's guide. 


PAYROLL RECORD FORMS 


SIMPLIFIED, TIME-SAVING payroll 
record forms designed to enable 
bookkeepers and accountants to meet 
pressing weekly deadlines are now 
being marketed by the Accounting 
Records Supply Company, Hollis, 
N. Y. The forms, including individ- 
ual employee’s compensation records 
as well as regulation and shortened 
payroll summaries, were prepared 
by a committee of certified public 
accountants to meet the needs of all 
companies keeping detailed payroll 
records. 


An important feature of the new 
forms is added space for quarterly 
totals under all headings, thus sim- 
plifying computation of withholding 
tax and Social Security. All forms 
provide five or six deduction columns 
with separate columns for each digit. 
Printed in four colors, on loose-leaf 
sheets of Eye-Ease Ledger stock, 
the new payroll forms offer greater 
flexibility and legibility than usually 
found in bound ledgers. The simple, 
basic design, unencumbered by non- 
essential frills, makes these forms 
extremely practical, especially for 
smaller companies. Binders are 
available to fit all size forms. 


NEW LETTERHEAD PAPER 


Byron Weston Company, Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts, has announced 
a distinctive new line of rag content 
letterhead paper in the popular- 
priced 25% rag content grade. 
Called “Weston’s Hand Weave,” it 
features a distinctive antique laid 
marked texture which captures all 
the richness and charm of old time 
hand made paper. It is available in 
a new, sparkling white and four 
pastel colors: Ivory, Blue, Green 
and Gray. 


Although Weston’s Hand Weave 
is made primarily for distinctive 
letterheads, it is also admirably 
suited for printed pieces which re- 
flect an authentic hand made at- 
mosphere. This new paper is avail- 
able in sizes 17 x 22 and 22 x 34 in 
substance 20 and 24. Envelopes to 
match and a correspondence cabinet 
of 100 sheets and 100 envelopes, 
confidential size, are also available. 
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Centralization vs. Decentralization 


F THE many approaches to 

improving coding accuracy 

and efficiency, the question of 
whether the operations should be 
centralized or decentralized is one of 
the most popular. It is a complex 
and challenging question. In the 
following material I am_ putting 
down some of my opinions on the 
subject. The reader may not agree 
with them but I hope that the out- 
line will contribute to a general 
understanding of the issue. 


Not Mutually Exclusive 


In considering centralization and 
decentralization one must bear in 
mind that they are not opposites, that 
one does not exclude the other. 
Rather they are varying degrees of 
the same thing. It is possible that 
the best results may be obtained by 
a “middle” approach. But for dis- 
cussion purposes we shall concern 
ourselves with the extremes. It will 
be apparent that the advantages of 
one extreme tend to be the weak- 
nesses of the other. 

Coding problems usually call for 
decisions regarding two types of de- 
centralization—geographic and func- 
tional. Geographic refers to where 
the work is performed. Some gen- 
eralizations can quite readily be made 
about this: 


1. Proper supervision of coding is 
made more difficult by spreading 
over a wider area. 
2. “Service offices” frequently are 
not adequately staffed to handle cod- 
ing responsibility. 
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3. A “Strong branch office’ set-up 
usually means that duplicate records 
are not maintained in the home office 
and that coding must therefore be 
done in the branch. 


Functional Decentralization 


Functional decentralization is a 
more pregnant issue. In past decades 
as industry sought economies in the 
skills developed by specialization, 
centralization was in vogue. But 
automation was not for man—and 
industry’s search for economy now 
looks to a fuller application of the 
worker’s potential through the de- 
velopment of his desire—his per- 
sonal association with his work. 

To be sure, decentralization in the 
insurance industry is based more on 
the theory of getting the decision 
making functions closer to the source 
of information—the sales, underwrit- 
ing or claim problem. Inevitably the 
related clerical operations should fol- 
low (at least geographically). But 
the extent to which coding shall be 
integrated with other operations is 
for systems men to decide. They will 
wish to consider some particular 
advantages of centralization and de- 
centralization. 


Advantages of Centralization 


1. Centralization promotes special- 
ization—This limits the scope of each 
person’s activities and thus: 


A. Reduces the calibre of person- 
nel required. 

B. Simplifies training. 

C. Simplifies immediate supervi- 
sion. 

D. Enables the individual to be- 

come more “expert” in his work 
because he can concentrate on a 
limited number of duties. 
2. Promotes use of equipment—This 
may not be an important factor now 
because practically all equipment 
which can be used in a centralized 
setup can also be used economically 
in a decentralized setup. With the 
rapid development of electronic 
equipment, however, large volume 
operations may offer some real econ- 
omies. On the other hand, compa- 
rable improvements in communica- 
tions and transportation may make it 
possible to utilize these machines 
even though the information comes 
from decentralized units, 


Advantages of Decentralization 


1. Decentralization promotes under- 
standing and cooperation between 
functions—and each will be per- 
formed with more regard for the 
overall result. 

2. Increases availability of first hand 
information required for decision 
making functions. 

3. Promotes better service because 
each decentralized unit is responsible 
for the ultimate result whereas each 
centralized department is responsib'e 
for its functions and frequently will 
not perform it with due regard for 
the end result or the requirements 
of other departments. 
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4. Promotes greater interest in the 
work. The individual will associate 
himself more with the interests of 
the company, because: 

A. The work presents a challenge 
due to the variety of duties 

B. The person can be made re- 
sponsible for results on defined areas 
of work. 

5. Decreases intra-office traffic— 

A. More operations are performed 
in one spot. 

B. Shortcuts often are available 
only to one who knows the overall 
operation. 

A discussion of this subject usu- 
ally develops some spirited contro- 
versies. How can this be? If the 
foregoing general principles are ap- 
plied to a given set of circumstances, 
is there room for argument? Indeed 
there is! 

The decision as to the best ap- 
proach to coding will be based upon 
a great many variables—among 
them, the scope of the company’s 
operations, the kind of business it 
writes, the organization of the com- 
pany and its personnel policies. 
There is much to be learned about 
the interplay of these circumstances 
and the many principles of central- 
ization and decentralization. Also, 
the operation of a plan after it has 
been decided upon, is fraught with 
problems. The basic principles pro- 
vide no panacea. A first hand dis- 
cussion remains the most fruitful 
source of ideas needed to meet the 
particular problems of each company. 


Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter.” 


THANK YOU NOTES 


L. P. Lockman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Kennedy Car Liner 
& Bag Co., Inc., Shelbyville, In- 
diana realized one day that it just 
didn’t seem right that his depart- 
ment should spend time and effort 
writing to only delinquent accounts. 
How about the company that pays 
promptly? “Aren’t they the ones 
that really make our accounting job 
easier?” says Lockman. Right then 
he decided to do something about it. 

Mr. Lockman instructed his book- 
keepers to give him the name and 
address of every company to whom 
Kennedy has sold its products in 
1954 and who had paid according 
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to the terms of sale. He then began 
dictating letters to the companies on 
this list taking them in alphabetical 
order. The size of the account was 
not considered, The letter states that 
Kennedy is well aware of the 
promptness in which each company 
written has paid their bills and 
wishes to thank them. No attempt is 
made to use ‘sugary’ language but 
just sincere words of appreciation. 

Thus far, the A’s and B’s have 
been completed and the C’s started. 
The responses received to-date have 
overwhelmed Lockman both in num- 
bers and statements of appreciation 
for a company that would thank 
them for being prompt in payment. 
He is happy to say, “All of the an- 
swers to these letters express much 
pleasure in my little gesture to im- 
prove a ‘take-it-for-granted’ situa- 
tion. After all contact between firm's 
treasurers for the most part lack the 
human touch experienced by the 
sales and purchasing departments.” 

The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag 
Co. are converters of papers, plastics 
and foils and count among their list 
of accounts firms from the very small 
shop to the giants of industry. Lock- 
man’s file of answers to his letter 
come from all categories of size. He 
is convinced that the man “who pays 
the bills” in any size firm deserves a 
word of thanks. 


COMPUTER INSTALLATION 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 
Company has begun installation .on 
Univac, its new million dollar “brain 
machine” constructed by Remington 
Rand. Shipped in four massive truck 
loads from the Remington Rand 
Philadelphia plant and insured en 
route for one million dollars the 
convoy arrived in Springfield four 
days later. Operations began im- 
mediately on hoisting the material 
in sections to its installation point 
on the fifth floor of the central 
Franklin building. 


Several of the units were of such 
size and weight that they could not 
be handled by the building elevators, 
and it was necessary to remove 
windows on the east side of the 
building so that the equipment could 
be hoisted by derrick, and taken 
through the enlarged opening. 


Completion of installation, testing, 
and final acceptance of equipment 
will require from thirty to sixty days, 
after which the electronic marvel 
will begin the task of handling all 
Franklin’s myriad mechanical com- 
putations. 

Contract for construction of the 
machine was signed on June 10, 
1952. Franklin was the first life in- 
surance company, and the first non- 
governmental institution in America 
to place an order for the machine. 
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HALVERSON No. 
INSURANCE 
LITERATURE RACK 


for desk or counter... 
agent or home office 
Rich gray Ham- 
enamel finish. 4 
rubber Protecto- 
individual carton. CHICAGO 
convenient! 
Provides a neat, handy “stockroom” for 
prospects to select literature that helps 
Tilt-back feature keeps titles in full 
view . . . see what you want at a glance! 
literature. 
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ORDER TODAY ------- 
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HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 
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1221 W. Chestnut St. @ Chicago 22, Ill. 
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23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
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OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 


58. St 


59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
ools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
— 
olicy 
Ledger 

Thi one 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 





. Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without i 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
1. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
142. Open Shelf Files 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
8. Stencil 81. Staple Removers 
133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
9. Visible 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
10. Wooden 33. Checkwriting 83. Copyholders 
34. Dictating 85. Justifier 
FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 90. tine fndienter 
129. Cards 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 
11. Fasteners 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
i OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. 105. ay ‘oards 90. Cord Cover 
39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
15. Adding - 
16. Billin 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
4 43. Desk Pads 
18. Calculating 44. Desk T 
109. Payroll 45, — a LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 46. Maotehen — 140. Burglary Alarms 
: 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Fates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. Fire Aid Kits 
21. Envelope Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
22. Mail Openers f 


107. Recording Door Loc 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 


64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


a ce Planning 
otocopying 

Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 


104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Annual Statement 
December 31, 1954 
1954 Increases 


Insurance owned by 
Policyholders increased 
$16,713,673, to a new 
high of $286,293,757, 
with a total of 109,976 
policies in force as of 
December 31, 1954. 


* 


Resources increased $5,- 
587,109, to a new high of 
$75,564,494. 


* 


The amount paid to 
policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries in 1954, was $4,- 
045,779 — the total pay- 
ments since the Com- 
pany’s beginning in 1906 
rose to $56,586,745. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased 
by $3,880,711, and are 
now $59,917,855. 








RESOURCES 


Bonds ee cccceccescceces 
United States Government. .« -$ 7,832, 234.00 
Canadian ..cccccee eecccccce 784,541.00 
Municipal eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 2,341.682.00 
Corporate eeecesecccccecese 16,180,633.00 


$27,139,090.00 
Preferred Stocks COCCCOSEEEOEESESEEEEeeeeesesesese® 593,450.00 
Common Stocks eeeeeseseecccesessese eeececcceseocs 2,238.121.00 
Mortgage Loans - 38,927,299.04 
Loans to Policyholders end Premium Notes.. 3,159,078.49 
Cash and Deposits in Banks 541,902.31 
Real Estate 1,381,827.84 

Home Office Building pelea 226, 250. 00 

Investment Property ..ccccese. 1,155,577.84 


$1,381,827.84 


Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items Pe eeeescesseesesessseeesse 1,227,059.36 
Accrued Interest ceccccccccccccccccccccceccccccece 356,666.18 


«-$ 27,139,090.00 


Total Resources eoeccececcesecesesees -$75,564,494.22 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves eeeccccoce eeecccccers -$59,917,855.84 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders ecccccccccee 3,966,907.60 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .ecccesescess 1,493,039.04 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1955 .cccccccccccceece 875,900.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion i eeevcccocsescsce 206,292.59 
Reserve for Taxes Payable i in 1955 eccccccccsesececes 294,200.00 
Security Valuation Reserve coccccccccccccccccccccce 839,605.20 
Miscellaneous Liabilities eeeeeeessecceesesseeseseeee 104,003.65 


Total Liabilities eeeeceeseeseeeeseeres $67,696,903.32 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Capital Stock ecoeececcceseeeeeee -$1,000,000.00 
Surplus Peeeececccessseeeseseeeece 3,500,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve .eocee 1,291,108.98 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve ..2- 2,076,481.92 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders...escccccccese 7,867,590.90 


Total Liabilities and Surplus....ccees++$75,564,494.22 


THE QHIO = 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Frederick E. Jones President Frank L. Barnes, Ist Vice Pres. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


For March, 1955 





OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


South Carolina Supreme Court Rules 
on Fraudulent Misrepresentation 
Case. 


The insured, a former inmate of 
an insane asylum, died as a result 
of being poisoned by her husband 
on April 3, 1950. Previously, on 
February 22, 1950, the husband, Bill 
Waco Smith, applied to the Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia for a 
$3,000 policy of insurance on in- 
sured. Smith had just separated 
from his first wife late in 1949 and 
had been married to the insured in 
late January or early February, 
1950. The insured was only nine- 
teen years of age and had been con- 
fined to the State Hospital for the 
Insane from July 7, 1949 to October 
5, 1949. Previously, she was at the 
Edgewood Sanitarium (a private 
hospital for the mentally ill) from 
June 22, 1949 to July 7, 1949. She 
was diagnosed as dementia praecox ; 
she was depressed, suspicious of 
strangers and confused mentally ; she 
read her Bible a great deal and 
talked of communication with God 
and the birds. 


She was examined by the insur- 
ance company’s doctor but no trace 
of mental illness was found at that 
time. The application called for an- 
swers to the following questions: 
“Name all symptoms, diseases or 
disorders for which you have con- 
sulted a physician or other practi- 
tioner during the last five years. 
Give dates and particulars. If none, 
so state. 

“None.” 


“Have you ever had a surgical 
operation, or been a patient in a hos- 
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pital or sanitarium? If so, explain 
fully. 

“No.” 

“Have you ever had epilepsy, nerv- 
ous breakdown, neuritis or paralysis ? 
“No.” 

“Have you had any disease, im- 
pairment or deformity, or have you 
consulted a physician or other prac- 
titioner for any cause not mentioned 
above? Explain. 

“No.” 

After her death by poisoning, the 
husband and beneficiary in the pol- 
icy was tried and convicted of her 
murder and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Suit was brought first 
by an assignee of the beneficiary but 
dismissed. Later a suit was brought 
by J. B. Arnold, the administrator 
of the estate of the insured. Several 
other policies had been taken out 
by the husband in addition to the 
one involved in this suit. 

The trial court directed a verdict 
for the insurance company and the 
administrator for the insured ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

The company stands on the propo- 
sitions ; (1) That the policy was ob- 
tained through fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations, and (2) that it was pro- 
cured by insured’s husband with the 
predetermined intent to murder her 
and therefore was void in its incep- 
tion. 

The plaintiff brings up the point 
of waiver by the company in having 
its doctor examine the girl. How- 
ever, the court says that this would 
not disclose whether or not she had 
been in a hospital. The fact of the 
girl’s minority was discussed, but a 
minor cannot split up an entire con- 


tract and ratify so much thereof as 
he considers to his advantage and 
avoid the balance. 

“It may be said in extenuation oi 
the conduct of this young girl that 
in applying for the insurance she was 
an innocent tool of her depraved hus- 
band who only four or five weeks 
later murdered her. But if he gave 
the fraudulent answers or if they 
were unwittingly given by her at his 
suggestion, neither she nor her estate 
can avoid the consequences.” 

Thus the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina speaking through Justice 
Oxner, holds that the misrepresenta- 
tions were fraudulent and material, 
voiding the policy. Arnold, Admin- 
istrator v. Life Ins. Co. of Ga. (1 
CCH Life Cases (2d), page 1107, 
Supreme Court S C Case No. 3829.) 
—Tinsley & McGowan, Greenwood, 
S. C. for appellant. Nicholson & 
Nicholson, Greenwood, S. C. for re- 
spondent. 


United States Court of Appeals for 

the Fourth Circuit—Appeal from 

U. S. District Court, Eastern District 

of Virginia—Rules on Drowning Versus 
Heart Attack. 


It was a winter night as the in 
sured walked along a wooden pier 
stretching out into the Potomac 
River at Washington, D. C. Acci- 
dentally he stubbed his toe on th: 
planking and fell into deep water, 
still with all his winter clothes on. 
In the darkness he swam forty fect 
away from the pier in the frigid 
water, then sank. After his dead 
body was recovered a post mortem 
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examination showed that death was 
due to drowning but also showed a 
diseased condition of the heart and 
arteries and gave indication that the 
insured had suffered a coronary at- 
tack. 

The company denied liability for 
the double indemnity feature of its 
life insurance policy which read as 
follows: 


“Benefit: The company hereby 
agrees * * * to pay * * * to the 
beneficiary * * * additional benefit 
of five thousand dollars upon receipt 
* * * of due proof * * * showing 
that (1) the insured’s death was 
caused directly, independently and 
exclusively of all other causes, by a 
bodily injury sustained solely by ex- 
ternal, violent, and accidental means 
or, if death resulted from a disease 
caused by such a bodily injury, that 
such disease was the sole, direct and 
immediate result of such injury, and 
had its inception within thirty days 
from the date on which such bodily 
injury was sustained as aforesaid, 
* * * . 

“Exceptions and exclusions: No 
such additional benefit will be pay- 
able * * * if death results, directly 
or indirectly, wholly or partially, (1) 
from any bodily * * * disease or in- 
firmity, * * *,” 

The trial court held with plaintiff, 
saying that the allegation of the 
coronary attack rendering the in- 
sured incapable of swimming and 
thus contributing to his death, was 
merely a possibility and the cause of 
death was drowning by accident. 
The upper court finds that there is 
nothing in the record which would 
justify disturbing the lower court’s 
finding. 

The Circuit Court said, “If, for 
example, the insured had been suf- 
fering from partial paralysis so that 
he was unable to swim and had acci- 
dentally fallen into the water and 
been drowned, no one, we think, 
would contend that the paralysis was 
the cause of death, so as to remove 
it from the coverage of the policy.” 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
of Boston, Mass., appellant vs. 
Crack, appellee. (1 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 1131)—Boothe, Dudley, 
Koontz & Boothe and Drury, Lyn- 
ham & Powell for appellants. Ray- 
mond F. Belew, L. Lee Bean, for 
appellee. 


For March, 1959 





publications 


Who's Who In Insurance 


This is a compilation of over four- 
thousand individual biographical 
sketches of prominent men in all 
branches of the insurance industry ; 
company executives, insurance de- 
partment officials, professors of in- 
surance, agents, actuaries, adjusters 
and brokers. Also included is the 


“Death Roll for 1954.” 


It is the 1955 edition of Volume I 
of The Insurance Almanac. Volume 
IT will be published later in the year. 


618 pages; $5.00 per copy. If both 
volumes of the Almanac are ordered 
together the price is $8.00. Pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Systems of Social Security—United 
States 


This is a description of the social 
security program of the United 
States, prepared as one of a series 
of monographs on national systems 
of social security. Complete descrip- 
tions are included of the basic na- 
tional system of old-age and _ sur- 
vivors’ insurance, the Federal-state 
and the state-local programs of public 
assistance, the state systems of un- 
employment insurance and tempo- 
rary disability insurance, the federal 
and state workmen’s compensation 
program, and the special social secu- 
rity program for railroad workers. 


The monograph deals with the 
legal provisions and benefit specifica- 
tions for particular contingencies. 
Except where otherwise noted, the 
legal provisions and statistical data 
relate to the program as at the end 
of the calendar year 1952. 

106 pages; 75¢ per copy. Pub- 
blished by the International Labour 
Office, Washington branch, 1262 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 


The Tax-Saver Book 


This is a new book credited by its 
publishers with various unusual 
money, time and effort saving fea- 
tures for taxpayers who wish to 
avail themselves of the maximum 
legal deductions on their federal and 
state income tax returns. It has been 
especially designed by a team of tax 
experts for use by the average tax- 
payer. The book condenses basic 
tax information and instructions into 
a minimum of pages, guiding the 
taxpayer through his tax return by 
simple, easy stages, showing a per- 
fect example for each new step and 
figuring the tax with an eye to the 
greatest possible savings. 

$1.00 per copy; lower prices for 
quantity orders, Published by Tax 
Forms, Inc., 11 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Life Insurance and Annuities from the 
Buyer's Point of View by William J. 
Matteson and E. C, Horwood. 


This book by two men from the 
American Institute for Economic 
Research is designed to make avail- 
able to the average man essential 
information concerning life insur- 
ance and annuities. Elementary 
principles are discussed in simple, 
nontechnical language with detailed 
recommendations concerning the 
types of insurance and methods of 
settlement which is most useful for 
various needs. 


Chapter headings include; the 
level premium method, types of life 
insurance policies, group and indus- 
trial insurance, planning the insur- 
ance program, how to choose the 
best companies and suggestions for 
the insurance buyer. 

144 pages; $1.00 in the paper 
cover edition; $2.00 in the hard 
cover edition. Published by Arco 
Publishing Company, Inc., 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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AGENT #1 


Sure, I buy the Flitcraft COMPEND 
every year... (and I’ve compared the 
rate books) . .. because I want all the 
facts I can get about premium rates and 
dividend scales. I study them, too, because 
they change every year. By knowing my 
field cold, I have an edge as a salesman. I 
can really build a presentation. 


AGENT #2 


Well that’s one way of using the COMPEND 
—and probably basic. But I’ve found I can 
really impress a client by letting him wade 
around in the book. We agents can use it 
painlessly, but he can’t! Just seeing how 
much information I’ve digested gives him 
confidence in me . . . makes me a profes- 
sional. 


AGENT #3 


Call me money-hungry, if you like, but it 
boils down to commission checks with me. 
When I found my income climbing, I was 
sold on the COMPEND. And when I 
figured I paid less for it than I pay for my 
daily paper in a year—I decided I really had 
a buy. 


AGENT #4 

To tell the truth, I was scared to use a rate 
book . . . figured I hadn’t time to really 
use it. But a friend of mine convinced me 
. .. Made me sit down with the COM- 
PEND, and in half an hour I knew just what 


I was doing—where to find what I needed in 
seconds. That’s why I’m not afraid to pull 
it out whenever I need to convince a tough 
prospect. I know I can prove my strong 
points, with regard to: 


Rates, current dividends, Rates and values for 
and histories Juveniles 

Cash, paid-up, and ex- Industrial and annuity 
tended insurance values premium 

Life income settlement Savings-bank life insurance 
options Social Security information 

National Service ‘Life in- 
surance 


Business figures, sepa- 
rately, for ordinary, 
group, industrial, an- 7 3 
nuities, group  annui- Basic tables for interest 
ties, and totals and installment figures, 

paid-up insurance, cash 


Pol 
olicy analyses values, etc 


That about sums it up! The COM- 
PEND gives you the most facts 
about most companies—those writ- 
ing 98% of all life insurance in 
force in the U.S. and Canada. It’s 
easiest to use, gives you facts to 
back your sales points . .. and 
steadily builds your commissions— 
all for less than a penny and a half 
per working day. 








AGENT +5 ; 

It’s the service angle that made me a 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS user. I soon 
found that the business that lasted I got 
through programming. And frankly, I can’t 
do a decent job of programming without 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


AGENT +6 

I was driven to SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
by desperation. My clients had their policies 
locked up—were unwilling to show them to 
me—or if I did get hold of them, the con- 
tract terms were stale. I knew company 
practices are always liberalized, but I didn’t 
know how. With all the latest changes of 
option since 1900 for all those policies in 
one book, my troubles were over. 


AGENT x7 

For me, using SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
grew out of an experiment. I lined up ten 
prospects who claimed they were covered. 
Then I started to dig. Found that in every 
case there was some contingency they hadn’t 
provided for. 

Just for an example, I’m now selling a lot of 
retirement income. I show present policy- 
holders what a fine start they’ve already 
made toward a nest egg—that they can use 
the cash values of their present insurance 
when they stop working. And I show them 
just what these cash values are through 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


AGENT +8 

I can’t stand writing any more letters than 
I have to—drives me crazy. And I’m a dud 
at complicated figures). SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS cuts down my correspondence to 
the minimum. There’s not much data I have 
to get from the companies because it’s all in 
the book in that simple question-and-answer 
set-up. And as for figuring—even I can 
follow the few simple rules. It’s the easiest 
way I know of padding my income—and 
keeping my clients! 


Yes, SETTLEMENT OPTIONS gives 
you every latest change in options for 
all policies written since 1900 by the 
120 leading companies—just about 
every policy you're likely to meet up 
with. And, of course, just one new 
policy pays for SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS many times over. 











Ins. and Funds—from page 31 


ing periodic deposits in life insur- 
ance is more likely to continue dur- 
ing bad times to the last possible 
moment than is the investor in com- 
mon stocks? There is strong com- 
pulsion in insurance payments, 
whereas the investor might have a 
change of heart in a declining mar- 
ket and decide to “wait things out.” 

Lucile: That’s a valid question, 
Bob. Nobody can give a positive 
answer to it, because there has never 
been a period in the past when so 
many people have set out to do this 
kind of thing. Some people will fall 
by the wayside; others will figure 
that they'll gain by waiting. But 
regular investing gets to be a habit, 
too, even as life insurance payments. 
And I hope that we in the invest- 
ment business will have some suc- 
cess in making investors understand 
that low stock prices are their real 
buying opportunities. 

Bob: Suppose we leave this matter, 
then, as one which can only be an- 
swered by experience. 

Lucile: Now I’d like to ask you 
where you would draw the line as to 
what is either a minimum or an ade- 
quate amount of life insurance for 
a family man in normal circum- 
stances. In other words, how much 
insurance should he have before 
we in the investment business can 





legitimately consider him a prospect 
for common stocks? 

Bob: I shall be very unpopular 
with life insurance men, but I say 
that, in general, a minimum amount 
of insurance should be equal to two 
year’s gross income. When this is 
paid out to a widow in monthly 
installments, integrated with social 
security, it can give her a minimum 
income for several years of readjust- 
ment. An adequate amount of insur- 
ance is something else again. This 
simply cannot be answered with a 
rough figure, for we are dealing with 
individual circumstances. An ade- 
quate life insurance program should 
be drawn up with regard to the 
man’s age, family, assets, plans for 
his old age, his children’s education, 
business needs, and many other 
problems. It may help to cite the 
amounts recommended by Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. He has set as a 
reasonable family goal an amount of 
life insurance equal to four or five 
times the annual earnings of the 
breadwinner. I am, as you realize, 
not convinced that after either a 
minimum or an adequate insurance 
program a family man should invest 
in stocks. That is what our talk is 
about. Most life insurance people, 
including myself, feel that so few 
men achieve an adequate insurance 
program, if they are married, that 























New home for a growing company 


Efficient management plus carefully chosen 


and trained personnel have combined to main- 
tain the sound and consistent growth of Cen- 


tral Life over the last 58 years. 


As a result, one of the most modern office 
buildings in the midwest is now under con- 


Central Life offers ambitious 
Life Underwriters and General 
Agency minded men... 


A STRONG COMPANY 
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struction and will soon house the company 
which has established this enviable record. 
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the question of what to do with 
“surplus” money is largely academic. 

Lucile: I don’t think many people 
would argue with your suggested 
minimum insurance figure. But | 
think Mr. Johnson’s suggestion for 
an adequate insurance program is a 
bit unrealistic for most people. If 
you followed his advice, using 
ordinary life insurance, I think you'd 
probably find you were spending so 
much to take care of your family if 
you die, you won’t have enough for 
yourself if you live. 

Bob: Fine, most people do live, 
and if they buy the kind of insur 
ance that life insurance people want 
them to buy—that is, permanent in 
surance—they can use the cash 
values for retirement as well. I’n 
glad you went along with the mini 
mum figure, but I’d like to know 
what you would consider an ade 
quate one. 

Lucile: I don’t see any more than 
you do how there can be any fixed 
rule. But I think that what sincere 
and intelligent investment people tr) 
to do is to combine the insurance 
program with an investment pro- 
gram after a minimum amount of 
life insurance is provided. In other 
words, the investment man doesn’t 
set a ceiling on the amount of in- 
surance that may be appropriate ; 
what he does is to try to integrate 
protection and long-term investing 
in such a way as to give a client the 
best and cheapest possible compro- 
mise between protection for his fam 
ily if he dies and a retirement in- 
come for himself and his wife if he 
lives. 

Bob: That brings us back to out 
basic disagreement. Let’s change 
the subject. 

Lucile: Are you willing to grant 
that if a person insists on buying 
common stocks, he’s likely to be 
better off if he does it through mut- 
ual funds rather than investing in- 
dependently ? 

Bob: Certainly. As a matter of 
fact, if a friend of mine insists upon 
investing in common stocks, I recom- 
mend that he select a suitable mutual 
fund. A mutual fund provides diver 
sification, professional supervision. 
reinvestment of income, etc.—all of 
which we consider prime recom- 
mendations for life insurance invest- 
ment, 


Lucile: Thank you. But if this is 
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the way you feel about mutual funds, 
why did you say a lot earlier that 
life insurance people were disturbed 
by activities of mutual fund sales- 
men and certain recent develop- 
ments ? 

Bob: I think what has caused fric- 
tion recently results from the follow- 
ing: L) A competitor has appeared 
who is making an earnest bid for 
the dollar from a prospect the life 
insurance man considers his own. 
This, of course, is not a valid objec- 
tion to mutual funds; it is simply 
more competition, and life insurance 
should be able to hold its own in 
the market place; 2) some mutual 
fund salesmen have been accused 
of persuading insurance policy- 
holders to give up part of their 
permanent protection in order to use 
cash values to purchase mutual 
funds. I don’t know that this has 
happened for I have heard of no 
named cases where it has. If this, 
or anything like it, is happening, I 
feel sure that the growing responsi- 
bility and education of mutual fund 
salesmen will take care of it. They 
will find, as have we, that what truly 
serves the client is in their own best 
interest; and 3) the coupling of 
group insurance with mutual funds 
has caused considerable excitement. 
This, too, I believe to be a detail— 
an important one, but only a detail— 
which will be straightened out with 
good will. 


Lucile: Your first two points don’t 
seem to require any comment. I’d 
like to back up your sentiments that 
what is best for the client is best 
for the salesman in the long run. 
And I hope that anything you have 
heard about mutual fund salesmen 
persuading people to surrender in- 
surance policies to buy mutual fund 
shares is grossly exaggerated. On 
your third point, I think you should 
know, if you don’t, that there are 
various shades of opinion within the 
mutual fund business. Personally, I 
feel that life insurance and investing 
are such closely related subjects that 
there should be some better way than 
now generally exists of working out 
an integrated program for the in- 
dividual—to give him the benefits 
of the best that both our businesses 
have to offer. Perhaps I am an 
optimist, but I can’t help feeling that 
some day, and before too long, your 
business and mine are going to work 
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a lot more closely together than they 
have in the recent past. We both 
have a lot to learn about the other, 
but I think we are making progress. 
Bob: After all, we do have a com- 
mon objective. We are trying to 
get the American public to think a 
little more about its future and a 
little less about its present consump- 
tion. All either of us has to sell is 
a piece of paper. But that piece 
of paper can make the difference be- 
tween independence and dependence, 
between comfort and distress, be- 
tween dignity and humiliation. 


Reprinted from Barron's, the National Busi- 
ness and Financial Weekly, 40 New Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


INSURANCE STOCK FUNDS 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTORS, INC., 
a new investment company of the 
open-end type, released its prelim- 
inary prospectus on January 17. An 
offering of 1,400,000 shares ($1 par 
value) was made later in the month 
to provide net funds of $21,000,000. 
The issue will be underwritten by a 
nationwide group of investment 
bankers headed jointly by White, 
Weld & Co. of New York and J. C. 
Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
The company expects to concentrate 
its investments in life insurance 
shares limited to not more than a 
10% interest or more than 5% of 
its own assets. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


@ Over 3 Billions of Life Insurance in Force 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE COMPANIES 


AT THE FORMAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
meeting of the National Institute of 
Life Insurers it was decided to 
change the name to the National 
Association of Life Companies, Inc., 
to avoid any confusion with other 
life organizations of somewhat sim- 
ilar title. Approximately one hun- 
dred fifty companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 


Claude H. Poindexter, president 
of Coastal State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was named president of the 
new organization; Ellis Arnall, a 
former governor of Georgia and 
president of the Dixie Life Insur- 
ance Company, chairman of the 
board; Dr. Pierce P. Brooks, presi- 
dent National Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, vice president; J. 
Herbert Graves, vice president Na- 
tional Old Line Insurance Company, 
secretary; and B. L. Carter, presi- 
dent Pioneer Life and Casualty 
Company, treasurer. These five of- 
ficers comprise the executive com- 
mittee. Devereaux F. McClatchey 
was named general counsel for the 
association and Robert B. Hensley, 
assistant counsel. 


The first annual meeting of the 
association will be held May 9, prob- 
ably in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Life insurance—accident and sickness insurance—retirement plans... for individuals 


For 


NEW AMERICAN 
COLLEGE DEAN 


HERBERT C. GRAEBNER, C.L.U., who 
assumed his new post as Dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers on February 1, is well 
grounded in C.L.U. matters as well 
as general business education. He 
is a former teacher of C.L.U. classes 
and has served as an educational 
consultant to the American College 
for the past five years. He received 
his own C.L.U. designation in 1943. 


Dean Graebner is a prominent 
figure in the world of university-level 
business training. He has been Dean 
of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of Butler University since 
1949, and was largely responsible 
for Butler’s expanded business edu- 
cation program which was based on 
an intensive survey made among 
thousands of business graduates 
representing more than eighty col- 
leges and universities. The reorgan- 
ized structure of the business course 
at Butler is based on two aims: to 
give the business student sufficient 
specialization in addition to a broad 
general education to qualify him for 
his first job; and to train his mind 
so that, after his apprenticeship in 
business, he can successfully accept 
responsibilities of management lead- 
ing to an executive position. 


Mr. Graebner has lectured ex- 
tensively and done consulting work 
for various business firms including 
a number of life insurance compa- 
nies. He is listed in Who’s Who in 
America and the Directory of Amer- 
ican Scholars. 


As Dean of the American College, 
he has taken the position left vacant 
when Dr. Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U. 
was elected to the presidency follow- 
ing the death last June of Dr. David 
McCahan, C.L.U. 


Dean Graebner will be in direct 
charge of all educational activities 
of the American College including 
its relationships with universities 
and colleges, C.L.U. classes in all 
parts of the country, local educa- 
tional chairmen, and the recruiting 
of C.L.U. candidates. Under his 
jurisdiction also will be the develop- 
ment of the C.L.U. study materials, 
examinations, and the establishment 
of examination quarters in approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty places. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL SALES 


NINE PROVISIONS of the new tax 
law which should create additional 
life insurance sales were listed by 
E. H. White, vice president, The In- 
surance Research and Review Serv- 
ice, before a recent meeting of the 
General Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis: 


1. There should be an increase in 
the sale of life insurance and annui- 
ties, especially to professional men 
and women who do not have Social 
Security, in order to get the new 
retirement credit. 


2. Business insurance should be sold 
since the question of transfer for 
value has been largely eliminated 
and there is a more lenient tax treat- 
ment of accumulated earnings. 


3. Additional insurance should be 
sold to married couples to make sure 
that both the husband and the wife 
will be able to get full advantage of 
the $1,000 annual exclusion of the 
interest portion of settlement op- 
tions. 


REINSURANCE 
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4. Removal of the necessity to in- 
clude the premium as income to the 
employee and employer financed ac- 
cident and health plans should create 
additional sales. 


5. The opportunity for sales of 
$5,000 tax-free insurance on key men 
continues, 

6. More endowment insurance 
should be sold to take advantage of 
the opportunity to spread the gain 
over a three-year period. 

7. The new rules on short term, re- 
versionary trusts should create new 
sales, 

8. The new law on gifts in trust to 
minors should create new sales ; and 
even more sales should be opened 
up by pointing out that the gift of 
a life insurance policy can be made 
to qualify for almost all of all the 
advantages of such trusts without 
the complication of the trust ma- 
chinery. 

9. More insurance should be sold 
to take full advantage of the elim- 
ination of the premium-payment test 
in determining in whose estate life 
insurance should be for tax purposes. 
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New Horizons—from page 23 


has not been done and has immense 
potentialities for the companies and 
their field forces. 

So far we have considered the 
question of “What are we going to 
sell?” over this distant sales horizon. 
Another important question is “How 
are we going to sell it?” 

Life insurance and accident and 
health insurance are sold today 
through the agency system. This 
has been their historic means of 
distribution. The agency system has 
been based on face-to-face contact 
between a representative of the life 
insurance company and the prospec- 
tive buyer. This contact has been 
created at the time of purchase and 
has been maintained as a means 
of service. 

The agency system originally, and 
now to a great extent, was a fran- 
chise system under which an indi- 
vidual or partnership is given the 
right to represent a company in a 
certain area. With some variations, 
this is still essentially true. One of 
the interesting characteristics of the 
agency system is that it still largely 
leaves the determination of sales 
policies at the local level. The 
branch office manager or the general 
agent to a large degree is still al- 
lowed to make his own decisions 
about the markets he will try to 
reach and about the numbers and 
training of his people in that market 
place. 

Life insurance is challenged by 
the present and it will be challenged 
by the future to merchandise its 
good product in a more thorough 
manner. Our markets have in- 
creased vastly. In my opinion, some 
additions to and improvements or 
adjustments in must come for the 


agency system if it is to do a 
creditable job in the future as it has 
done in the past and is doing at 
present. I think the agency system 
will retain its characteristic of face- 
to-face contact with the prospective 
buyer and that this will be continued 
through the agent and broker. The 
world is changing and speeding up. 

In other industries there has been 
a highly effective reshuffling of sales 
functions as between salesmen and 
nonpersonal selling through adver- 
tising or sales promotion. There 
seem to be two basic reasons. (1) 
Since the early war years our na- 
tional emphasis has been on produc- 
tion. Capacity to produce has ex- 
panded. Techniques of distribution 
and marketing have not kept pace. 
(2) In the same period, a new broad 
and increasingly important market 
has come into being. This market 
cannot be served adequately by past 
or current merchandising practices. 
While the life insurance industry 
does not build up an inventory 
which must be moved, it still must 
fulfill the demands of the new mar- 
ket if it is to continue to play its 
role in this country. Modern selling 
achieves its successes by a proper 
balance of nonpersonal sales effort 
through advertising and sales pro- 
motion on the one hand, and face-to- 
face selling on the other. 

We must re-evaluate the cost of 
obtaining a signed application. We 
must examine the breakdown of 
costs which our companies incur in 
marketing our products. We must 
make sure that we are dividing the 
sales job in its most effective way 
between the agent and the company 
forces which back him up. We must 
know the cost of such sales func- 
tions as prospect finding, interesting 
the prospect, contacting the pros- 
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pect, preparing the sales proposal 
for the prospect, the actual sale, and 
servicing the product. Some busi- 
nesses have made great progress in 
the past decade by taking over at 
the home office some functions such 
as prospect finding, interesting the 
prospect, and even contacting the 
prospect through organized adver- 
tising and sales promotion activities, 
leaving to the salesman the functions 
of the sales proposal, the actual sale, 
and servicing the product. 
have gone further in relieving the 
salesman of some part or all of the 
service function. Such a realloca- 
tion of functions might open new 
and greater opportunities for our 
sales forces. 


Some 


Sales Policies 


As we look beyond the horizon, 
| think we would find that the an- 
swers to this question of “How are 
we going to sell it” might surprise 
the insurance men of the present 
and the past. I believe that to a 
greater extent we will see sales 
policies determined at the home of- 
fices of the companies. Managers 
of our local sales offices will be 
following specific company plans of 
attack on such problems as_ the 
ratio of sales personnel to popula- 
tion, the number of contacts, fre- 
quency of contacts, market worked 
at, and allocation of salesman time 
to various functions. *The future 
may reveal to us an answer to the 
question of whether the agent should 
continue to carry the entire job of 
prospecting and “interest getting” 
or whether his prospect can be found 
and brought up to a point of interest 
cheaper by advertising and_ sales 
promotion than he can do it as an 
individual. 

We can expect to see the agent 
and broker become more proficient 
in relating all forms of personal in- 
surance to the other facets of his 
client’s financial life. He will pros- 
per accordingly. Our sales organiza- 
tion must learn how to guide men 
in this coordination not only in the 
higher income levels but in the much 
broader groups of middle income 
earners. It is with respect to these 
latter groups where the reallocation 
of sales functions is most likely to 
occur, if it occurs at all. 

In the sale of accident and health 
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insurance our agents and brokers 
will gradually become accustomed 
to a much more thorough job of 
field underwriting than they have 
done in the past. More of their 
time will be spent perhaps on the 
initial sale but less time will be 
destroyed in straightening out later 
difficulties. 

from where I stand and _ look, 
the horizon of life insurance sales 
contains no drastic changes in what 
we sell but I do see possibilities of 
important changes in the methods 
we use to sell it. The third question 
that needs to be answered is the 
question “Who is going to buy it.” 
What is our market of the future? 
Does it in any important way differ 
from the markets of the past and 
the present? 

The American market in the last 
decade has undergone dramatic 
changes. In the last year or so this 
has been pointed out to the readers 
of the popular magazines as well 
as to the technicians of the market 
place. I think it is true, though, 
that American industry and Amer- 
ican merchandising have yet to re- 
spond to many of these changes. 

The life insurance business has 
been no exception. We face the 
challenge of the new American mar- 
ket. During the first years after the 
war we convinced ourselves that the 
pent-up demand for housing and 
the durables influenced people to 
spend their disposable income on 
these things. We said to ourselves 
when folks get happily settled in 
their new Cape Cod houses they'll 
be back in the market for our prod- 
uct and life insurance will reclaim 
its rightful share of the consumer 
income. 

So far, this way of looking at the 
new market has turned out to be 
wrong. We did a good business but 
we didn’t get the “Extra.” While 
American industry has been trying 
to satisfy a pent-up demand, new 
demands have been created. Pro- 
duction has created income and in- 
come has demanded more produc- 
tion so that the ideas of the market 
place today and for,the future are 
dramatically different from those we 
had not long ago. 

During the decade of the Forties 
the amount spent in life insurance 
more than doubled. In the Fifties 
our sales charts have gone along 
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an old 
technique for 
producing 


Nowadays, you hear more people talking about 
new techniques for producing in the insurance business 
...and we think this is fine! But, we'd like to tell you 
about an old technique used by the men at the Capitol 
Life which boosted their income 33.8% during 1953. 

It’s an old technique you are very familiar with... 
a sales technique that is best described as being 98% 
perspiration and 2% inspiration. The men at the Capitol 
Life live by this technique which is why they are successful. 
However, quite often we find a new man who rates high 
on the “perspiration” side of the equation but doesn’t do 
so well on the “inspiration.” That's where we step in. 

When a new man joins the Capitol Life, he gets 
effective sales training that prepares him for the “tough” 
ones. He enjoys the use of proven sales aids along with 
a complete portfolio of competitive contracts with com- 
petitive rates. But we don’t stop there. Every Capitol rep- 
resentative gets better than average first year commis- 
sions, liberai sales bonuses...plus his personal Group 
Life and A&S coverages. These plus benefits along with 
an attractive company Pension Plan is enough to give any 
man the inspiration he needs. Just ask any Capitol Life 
representative. 
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steadily on the same upward incline. 
But, while we talk about these sub- for food increased almost three 


three and one-half times. Spending 


stantial gains in life insurance, we 
must also observe that total con- 
sumer spending during the decade 
of the Forties stepped up by 145%. 
Most of the other segments of con- 
sumer purchasing grew more than 
ours did. Spending on television 
and radio increased more than four 
times. Spending for cars increased 


times. The American buyer gave a 
greater proportion of his money for 
books and medical care, for toys and 
furniture, for smokes and for laun- 
dry services, for restaurant meals 
and drinks and for storing his wife’s 
fur coat. I do not feel we did badly 
with life insurance when we con- 
(Continued on the next page) 





New Horizons—Continued 


sider the protection and retirement 
values provided by the Social Secu- 
rity laws. We did extremely well 
with group and accident and health 
sales. However, we cannot ignore 
the challenge in the total and dis- 
tribution of consumer spending. 

In the major categories of spend- 
ing on the Department of Commerce 
lists there were only five ingredients 
which fell behind as much as life 
insurance did. One of these was 
shoe repair bills. Mr. and Mrs. 
America are driving around in new 
cars and not wearing out their shoes. 
They are spending less on spectator 
amusements because their sailboats 
and TV sets take up too much of 
their time. They are spending less 
on fuel because their new gadgets 
are more efficient. It is regrettable 
that they are spending less in their 
support of religious and charitable 
institutions, and they are spending 
less for electricity and gas as a 
percentage of their individual bud- 
gets. There is challenge in these 
facts. 

Perhaps life insurance has fallen 
behind a bit because it has failed to 
appreciate some of the new economic 
facts of life in this country. These 
new facts are so drastic that some 
economists feel that we have just 
lived through a revolution. If it is 
a revolution, the shooting is not yet 
over. The changes are going on 
today and will continue to go on. 
We must take them into account. 
We will take these changes into 
account and we will review these 
and other facts in the spirit of the 
great opportunity they offer our 
business. 

For instance, there’s the matter of 
income. Historically, our family in- 
come picture in America has had 
the shape of a triangle. There have 
been a few families at the top with 
wealth and the great majority of 
families in the lower level with little 
income to spend beyond the essen- 
tials of living. Over the past few 
years, and particularly since 1947, 
that triangle has been reshaped into 
a diamond. There are still a few 
families on top with great wealth 
but the vast majority now is in the 
middle income group. The $4,000 
to $7,500 group now contains nearly 
twenty million family units or more 
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than 42% of the total income. This 
group is more than three times as 
large, both in numbers and in in- 
come, as it was in our last era of 
great prosperity. These people need 
and can afford the help that personal 
insurance can give them. Our in- 
dustry has yet to find the best way 
to reach these people, both with 
profit to the agent and with full 
value to the insured. 

People have changed in their edu- 
cational standard so that now we 
find more Americans graduating 
from college than graduated from 
high school back when I was a boy. 
This means that people’s tastes have 
advanced so that today’s buyer is 
more sophisticated than he ever was 
before. He recognizes good value in 
product and service. For our busi- 
ness this means that we must be 
more thoughtful and informed in 
the presentations we make. At the 
same time, the cost of this new 
educational standard in itself gen- 
erates a market for the dollars life 
insurance can provide. 


Larger Families 


Another part of the revolution is 
the fertility of the American family. 
Americans are having twice as many 
second babies as they did ten years 
ago. The rate of the growth of our 
population is faster than it has been 
for forty years and forty years ago 
was the high-water mark of immi- 
gration. These families with chil- 
dren are the classic market for life 
insurance and, before too long, the 
children themselves will be buying 
for new families. 

Another index of the new market 
is the trend to the suburbs and the 
phenomenal growth of home owner- 
ship. Today, almost two-thirds of 
our people live in suburbs or in 
small towns where their nonbusiness 
life is sharply focused on the home 
and family. The economists can’t 
figure out whether people have been 
moving to the suburbs so that they 
can have more children or whether 
they are having so many children 
they have to move to the suburbs. 
Whichever is the case, the need for 
life insurance and the opportunity 
for the insurance man goes along 
with the trend. 

I think we can be confident that 
the market for our services in the 


years ahead will be comfortably 
housed, well-to-do, well-informed 
and large. The basic personal in- 
surance products which we have to 
offer this market have been estab- 
lished. In all likelihood there will 
be no fundamental changes. The 
young men in our business and the 
men who come into it today have 
before them an opportunity for sery- 
ice to their fellow beings with profit 
to themselves. They, and we, must 
evolve new refinements of our 
method of distribution so that we 
will find the best answers to the 
most pressing question. . . . How 
are we going to sell our products 
in this tremendous and expanding 
American market? 





TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


THE NEW yoRK Insurance De- 
partment has eased the qualifying 
rules for paying training allowances 
to new life agents under Section 213 
of the state’s Insurance Law. Under 
the rules, as amended by Deputy 
Superintendent Adelbert G. Straub, 
Jr., a company may pay full train- 
ing allowances to agents upon leay- 
ing college although they may have 
been licensed as an agent while they 
were a regular undergraduate day 
student, provided they comply with 
the other minimum rules. 


CLAIM EVALUATION 
SERVICE 


THE REVIEWING AND EVALUATING 
of medical claims for insurance com- 
panies is a new service available 
through the Medical Claims Evalua- 
tion Service headquartered at 316 
Telford Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. This 
service reviews cases and furnishes 
an objective medical opinion as to 
medical facts with quotes from the 
latest medical literature to back up 
its findings. 

The new organization has a sta‘t 
of physicians and scientists who 
make a thorough analysis of facts 
presented and, provide a compre- 
hensive report. The service is fully 
equipped to analyze accident, sick- 
ness and bodily injury claims and 
offers guidance in evaluating pre- 
existing conditions, unusual cases 
and period exclusions. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


December 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


United States Government Bonds. .$160,930,737.36 Statutory Policy Reserves $534,113,135.00 


2s : Policy Proceeds and Dividends 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds.. 104,389,851.41 ote with Company..........  4,537,120.00 
Preferred Stocks 21,944,561.00 Dividends to Policyholders 
Mortgage Loans 278,526,308.35 - oer 3 — eR pected 
olicy Benefits Currently Outstanding 1,194,806. 
Ground Rents 11,558,304.13 Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Real Estate: Advance ... 2,830, 199.63 
Properties Occupied by Accrued Taxes Payable in 1955.... — 2,557,000.00 
the Company 3,096,009.98 Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
Funds ... 4,059,681.05 
arena late Other Liabilities 544,714.76 
eee 12,776,358.65 Security Valuation Reserve 2,201,715.31 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 7,854,529.48 a a en oo 
etirement Annuities ,350,000. 
Accrued Interest and Rents 4,665,360.99 Reserve for Contingencies 6,150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection.. 6,376,121.49 Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
Policy Valuation Standards....  5,000,000.00 
Other Assets 1,387,384.29 Senile 45.625,.931.14 


$616,621 ,594.14 TOTAL $616,621 ,594.14 





Policy Loans........ 


nl 


Increase in Assets. . « « » « $60,460,058 

Increase in Insurance . . - + $188,088,474 

Insurance in Force .. . - $2,881,593,450 
Policies in Force . 4,533,359 


~ MORE and MORE... GREATER and GREATER 


We mean our quality service to policyholders.... 
number of policies owned ..... increase in our assets. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WANTED! 


* ONE MAN FOR ILLINOIS © ONE FOR WISCONSIN 








The men we want are ready to "cash in" on their agency-build- 


ing knowledge, and years of experience. 


Our contract... the finest in the industry . . . was designed 


“ 


by field men... for field men. 








If you are interested . . . and feel your abilities 
exceed your present opportunity . . . then contact: 


Alexander MacArthur, V.P. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Trunded (VOS-— INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EXECUTIVE HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


CoMPANY HEALTH PROGRAMS for 
executives are definitely on the in- 
crease, according to the findings of 
a study of the health programs of 
one hundred and twenty companies 
recently completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

NICB finds that the greatest 
growth in executive health programs 
has taken place during the last ten 
years. Findings disclose that 69% 
of the one hundred and twenty co- 
operators initiated their plans at the 
end of or after the close of World 
War II, and that half of this group 
began their programs in the early 
1950's. A large part of this growth 
is due to modern managements’ be- 
lief that more efficient management 
is bound to come from healthy ex- 
ecutives, and to a growing aware- 
ness of the importance of protecting 
the company’s tremendous invest- 
ment in executives, 


Periodic Examinations 


Three-fourths of the cooperating 
companies make the periodic physi- 
cal examination a voluntary proce- 
dure and the majority report about 
90% participation by executives on 
this basis. Only eight companies 
indicate that less than 75% of their 
executives participate. 

Cooperators in the NICB study 
report that proper promotion and 
selling of the plan is one essential 
factor for “good and willing’ par- 
ticipation of key personnel in their 
programs. This selling effort begins 
with the initial announcement of the 
program and continues with periodic 
reminders that the physical examina- 
tion is again due. The Conference 
Board finds that in a majority of 
companies (63%) the president or 
some other company official writes 
a personal letter explaining the plan 
to the prospective examinee, and the 
same official may send periodic re- 
minders that examination time has 
arrived, 

Company practice concerning the 
choice of a medical examiner varies 
widely among companies as well as 
within companies. NICB finds that 
sixty-two of the one hundred and 
twenty cooperators use outside agen- 
cies only to conduct the medical 
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examinations. Fifty-eight use com- 
pany doctors; however, a choice is 
given to the examinee by half of 
these companies whereby he may 
choose his own physician. Of those 
firms using outside agencies, 60% 
use clinics or hospitals in preference 
to a private-practice doctor. 


Broader Plans 


An increasing number of coopera- 
tors are including key personnel 
other than top executives in their 
plans. Out of one hundred and two 
companies, 88% extend coverage to 
middle management, and about one- 
half bring first-line supervisors into 


their plans. Roughly 46% of the 
programs studied by The Conference 
3oard also include non-supervisors 
such as chemists, lawyers, engineers 
and editors. 


General Satisfaction 


By far the vast majority of the 
companies surveyed report satisfac- 
tion with their executive health pro- 
grams. Many companies mention 
the number of executives who have 
received early remedial treatment for 
conditions first revealed in a peri- 
odic physical examination. Equally 
beneficial is the clean bill of health 
with which a great many executives 
emerge from an examination. These 


“green-light” findings reassure both 
the company and the individual con- 
cerned. Some companies that have 
continued their programs over a 
period of years find that executives 
who have had periodic health exam- 
inations are likely to be in better 
physical condition than those who 
are examined for the first time. 

A great number of companies also 
point out that these programs mean 
better management by healthier per- 
sons, and better personnel relations 
resulting from this management. 
Some firms also indicate that execu- 
tive morale improves because of a 
belief that the company is sincerely 
interested in their welfare. 


WELFARE PLAN SCRUTINY 


THE RECOMMENDATION has been 
made by a Senate subcommittee that 
all private employee welfare and 
pension plans and funds be required 
to register with the Federal govern- 
ment. The subcommittee report, 
made to the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, also said that the funds should 
open their books to inspection by 
Federal officials. The subcommittee, 
which wishes to continue the inquiry 
which has been conducted for six 
months, was critical of management, 
the insurance industry, and labor 
unions in the report. 
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Why People Buy—from page 45 


In studying the financial statement, 
note the liabilities. Liabilities are 
among the few things a man may 
leave with reasonable assurance they 
will not shrink. So, with diminishing 
assets and relatively increasing lia- 
bilities, what chance has a man’s busi- 
ness of surviving him? 

The salesman should have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with modern taxes. 
He need not be an expert, but he 
should have a clear understanding of 
taxes and their effects. The sales- 
man should use his knowledge of 
taxes, not with a view to acting as a 
tax expert to advise his client how to 
save on taxes, but rather how to use 
insurance to help pay his taxes. The 
laws and Treasury Rulings are 
changing too rapidly for the sales- 


man to assume the responsibility of 
offering advice regarding methods 
of tax savings. But if I take the 
position that insurance should be 
used to pay taxes, I am not disturbed 
with the changes in the law or rul- 
ings by the Bureau. 


The Application of Knowledge 


The salesman should have a 
knowledge of wills and trusts and the 
law pertaining to the descent and dis- 
tribution of property in his state. A 
general knowledge of the subjects 
dealing with the creation and dis- 
tribution of estates; transferring 
property by contract vs. will; utiliz- 
ing trusts and trustees; and dealing 
with widows and minor children, will 
enable him to discuss more intelli- 
gently the problems of his prospect. 








There are many reasons why more people today are becoming Liberty 
Life policyholders than ever before in the company’s 50-year history. 

One big reason is that an increasing number of business and pro- 
fessional men and women are looking to their Liberty Life representative 
to translate their particular needs into sound, economical insurance 


plans. 


Naturally, for the Liberty Life representative, this means excep- 
tional opportunities for community service, personal advancement, and 


a successful career. 


Mr titag (205-195° 


LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Financial Freedom For The Family 


It is possible for a salesman to be 
thoroughly grounded in these sub- 
jects, and if he isn’t, a little study 
will soon give him the necessary in- 
formation. He may know the laws 
pertaining to partnerships and cor- 
porations ; he may have a knowledge 
of accounting; he may be familiar 
with the latest rulings by the Treas- 
ury Department, and yet fail to make 
sales because he doesn’t know how 
to apply his knowledge. 


It is at this point that many sales- 
men fall down. Here is where they 
fumble the ball. When they go out 
to talk business insurance, for ex- 
ample, they are determined to stick 
to the subject, come what may. 
Nothing can swerve them. Here isa 
need which can be met by life insur- 
ance, and they are going to hammer 
that idea into the prospect’s head 
until he is worn out and accepts, or 
finally terminates the interview by 
stating that he is not interested. | 
think this is the wrong technique, 
The interview gives the salesman an 
opportunity of exploring what is in 
the prospect’s mind. The skill in 
handling the interview consists in 
discovering just what that problem 
or need is. It takes no brains to see 
the obvious problem and to offer the 
obvious solution. Other salesmen 
have been there before with such 
ideas. We must find something dif- 
ferent if we are to interest the pros- 
pect. 


oe 


Actual Case 


I can present my selling ideas 
more effectively if I take the reader 
along with me while I expound my 
ideas to the prospect. The ideas 
which will sell my prospects will 
sell his, if the problem to be solved 
is the same. A recitation of actual 
cases will bring out the significant 
points better than if I attempt a gen- 
eralization of them. Prospects are 
not interested in broad generaliza- 
tions; they are interested in only 
one thing—the most efficient «and 
economical solution of their prob- 
lems. Sometimes the problem is ob- 
vious and it requires no great skill 
in suggesting the appropriate solu- 
tion. Other times, the problem must 
be dug out. The prospect himself 
may not be conscious of the need for 
insurance and may not see his prob- 
lem in the proper perspective. ‘The 
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salesman must learn how to prod 
and dig until he finds a peg on which 
to hang an argument. Let me recite 
a case which will illustrate this point. 


The Answer Was "No" 


This was a manufacturing con- 
cern. One of the officers carried 
personal insurance with us. I at- 
tempted to sell him the idea of carry- 
ing Corporation Insurance on the 
lives of the important officers in 
favor of the concern, to provide 
funds to liquidate the interest of a 
deceased stockholder. I pointed out 
the hazard of entrusting his interest 
to the survivors, who might not be 
so able in managing the concern. 
I exhausted every argument I had 
and the answer was “No.” I left. 
A few weeks later I was back with 
a different story. I suggested insur- 
ance on his life in favor of the com- 
pany to reimburse the latter for the 
loss of their ablest officer. I had a 
chart which shows the value of 
brains to a corporation. Here it is: 


Three Factors 


Three factors enter into every suc- 
cessful enterprise : Capital, labor and 
brains, 

Capital in the hands of the manufac- 
turer or merchant isn’t worth any 
more than it is in the hands of the 
banker. The latter determines its 
value, charges 5% or 6% and calls 
it interest. What a concern makes 
above the 6% on the invested capital 
must be credited to brains. 

A firm capitalized for $100,000 with 
$30,000 profits, would divide the 
profits as follows: 

Interest or share to capital—$6,000 
Balance or share to brains —24,000 
Brains are worth four times as much 
as capital to a going concern. Each 
of these factors is exposed to its own 
peculiar hazard. Capital is exposed 
to the fire hazard, and fire insurance 
is carried to protect the investment. 
Labor is exposed to accident, and 
compensation insurance is carried to 
protect the investment. Brains, the 
factor that contributes fully 75% of 
the profit account, is exposed to far 
greater hazards than either capital 
or labor. How much _ insurance 
should be carried on this to protect 
the investment ? 
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If you had a machine that would 
do the work your brain does, would 
you insure it? And isn’t that what 
your brain is,—a machine that makes 
possible the profitable utilization of 
the other factors in your business? 
Don’t you realize that if your tem- 
perature goes up two degrees your 
wife calls a doctor—you are fever- 
ish; if it goes down five degrees 
she calls an undertaker—you are a 
corpse! 

There isn’t a machine in your plant 
operating on so narrow a margin of 
safety. 


Importance of Credit 


Not only were his brains valuable 
to the corporation, but as a credit 
factor his presence was indispensa- 
ble. And with that I went off on a 
dissertation on the importance of 
credit. “Credit,” I said, “is based 


on capital and confidence. Morgan 
said character, but as he only asso- 
ciated with men of capital, he took 
this for granted. Capital wears out 
and sound accounting requires that 
you carry a depreciation fund. Fail- 
ure to handle the depreciation ac- 
count properly can ruin the com- 
pany. There must be sufficient funds 
to replace a wornout tool or equip- 
ment ; otherwise your capital account 
is impaired. Soon you have a junk 
heap, and this will not inspire credit. 

“Turning now to confidence. As 
long as you are able to make money 
on borrowed money, you are in no 
hurry to repay the loan, and as long 
as your creditor has ample security 
and interest is paid, he is in no hurry 
to call it. When will the loan be 
paid or called? When your credi- 
tor’s confidence is disturbed, and I 
know nothing so effective as your 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Why People Buy—Continued 


untimely death to create such a dis- 
turbance ; a corpse inspires even less 
confidence than does a junk heap.” 


The Answer Was Still "No" 


I was with him over an hour, and 
this time the answer was “No.” But 
in the course of the conversation | 
learned these facts: He and one other 
partner controlled 52% of the stock 


(26% each), and the remaining 
48% was scattered among a dozen 
others. When I returned to the office 
I began puzzling about this bit of 
information. That night when I 
went to bed I was still thinking 
about it. With that on my mind I 
fell asleep. In the morning an idea 
hit me. I found what I was looking 
for—a peg on which to hang an 
argument. I had learned that the 
company was making money and 
paid good dividends, but I also 
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learned that the salaries of these 
two larger stockholders were much 
greater than their dividends. I went 
back with this story. I said, “You 
don’t need corporation insurance or 
credit insurance. Here is your prob- 
lem: You and the younger man get 
along well together. Each of you is 
drawing a nice salary from the busi- 
ness. If the young man dies and his 
administrator should join forces with 
the 48%, they would control 74% 
of the stock.” All of a sudden he 
took an interest in me. “Wouldn't 
it be desirable if you could make an 
arrangement by which you could he 
secured that you would always have 
control of the business if your part- 
ner died?” I presented the same 
story to the younger man. The net 
result was to place $50,000 of insur- 
ance on each to provide funds to 
acquire the stock of the deceased 
and so assure the survivor control 
of the business and make secure the 
payment of his salary. Several years 
later the corporation decided to 
insure the three main officers for 
$125,000 in favor of the corporation, 
and we were in on the ground floor. 
I have since sold over $100,000 more 
insurance to this firm. 


Prospect's Mind 


This is what I meant when I said 
the skill in handling the interview 
consists in discovering what is up- 
permost in the mind of the prospect. 
Give men sound reasons and they 
will buy life insurance. The place 
to find these reasons is in the pros- 
pect’s mind,—in the words that drop 
unguardedly from his lips; even in 
the objections he raises. These frag- 
mentary bits of information are sat- 
urated with sales possibilities. The 
salesman must learn how to translate 
and interpret them into effective 
appeals. Here is where he finds his 
peg on which to hang his argument. 
Once that peg is found, he can turn 
on the heat and go to work. Then 
he can declaim, orate and expound 
his ideas to his heart’s content. 
There is a connection established 
between the words of the salesman 
and the thoughts of the prospect. 
The voice is the salesman’s, but it 
is the prospect’s thoughts which are 
being expressed. 

I want to be known as a compe- 
tent life insurance salesman ; not as 
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a lawyer or corporation and partner- 
ship insurance expert. I want to take 
care of every life insurance need 
that may arise in the affairs of my 
clients and prospects. I see no reason 
for curtailing my market by limiting 
my service. I use business insurance 
as an approach. Then I begin to 
fish. To be sure, I have a few definite 
ideas I present. This is to engage 
my prospect in conversation. I am 
hoping that somewhere in the dis- 
cussion some hint may be dropped 
that will give me a clue as to what 
my prospect is thinking. 


Replacement of Earning Power 


What, in the last analysis, is the 
insurance salesman’s job? We sell 
insurance for inheritance taxes; for 
stock liquidation; to retire a de- 
ceased partner’s interest; for pay- 
ment of the mortgage on a home; 
for education of children; for family 
support ; for old age retirement, etc., 
etc., and the one element common to 
a'l of these various uses of life in- 
surance is replacement of earning 
power, the loss of which is caused 
by the breadwinner’s dying too soon 
or living too long. This is the prime, 
supreme and paramount function of 
life insurance. 

Our function as salesmen is not 
to create the need for life insurance, 
but to discover it. We seek not to 
awaken new desires; we aim to 
satisfy old ones. The desire to pro- 
tect one’s own is as old as the human 
race. Life insurance is a new method 
for satisfying an old instinct, a 
method more efficient and more eco- 
nomical than any other that has yet 
been devised by mind of man to 
accomplish this end. A prospect may 
be mildly interested in learning what 
life insurance is. He is intensely in- 
terested in knowing what it will do 
for him. It is a platitude to say that 
where there is need for earning 
power, there is need for life insur- 
ance. But we are likely to lose sight 
of this in our effort to find novel 
reasons for the purchase of life in- 
surance. 

These reasons flow from a broad, 
general principle. Let us return to 
fundamentals that we may renew 
our faith in the value of life insur- 
ance, which is to replace earning 
power. When we take this stand, 
our position is invincible and the 
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doubts and fears that assail our 
prospects about life insurance vanish 
like mist before the rising sun. 

The average man we talk to re- 
ceives ninety-five per cent or more 
of his income from his earnings; 
not to exceed five per cent comes 
from his investments. Yet he will 
fret and worry more about the ac- 
count that contributes five per cent 
of his income than he does about 
the account that contributes ninety- 
five per cent. I am amused when I 


hear him talk about the dangers of 
inflation. What has he got that is 
exposed to such great danger? 


The Value of the Dollar 


Orthodox economics teaches that 
the value of the dollar is measured 
by its purchasing power. If a bushel 
of wheat costs a dollar today and 
next year it costs two dollars, we 
say the dollar has depreciated. I 

(Continued on the next page) 





Why People Buy—Continued 


have no fault to find with this 
method of measuring the value of 
the dollar, but let me call attention 
to another method of valuing the 
dollar, a method more basic, I be- 
lieve, in determining whether the 
dollar is dear or cheap. 


The method I propose to use is 
determined by the effort necessary 
to acquire the dollar. The young 
man who is in possession of his 
faculties and good health and realizes 
a surplus at the end of the year from 
his efforts, has accumulated cheap 
dollars in terms of labor, as com- 
pared to the man on whom the in- 
firmities of old age are already be- 
ginning to settle and who painfully 
and laboriously puts in a day’s work 
to eke out a precarious existence. 
He finds his dollars are dear and 
dearly paid for. If we can persuade 
the young man to save his cheap 
dollars with us, we can guarantee 
they will become more valuable with 
the passing of the years; like wine, 
they improve with age. 


The family that receives its allow- 
ance from the breadwinner is getting 
cheap dollars in terms of effort. 
When he passes away, the dollars 
he leaves instantly appreciate in 
value to the family, and quite re- 
gardless of their purchasing power. 
The possibility of replacing them is 
limited or eliminated. 

Life insurance came into being in 
answer to human needs. It has 
grown to magnificent proportions 
because it has served those needs 
well. It will continue to grow and 
expand and develop as long as these 
needs exist. We shall never abandon 
the security we derive from distrib- 
uting among the group the loss that 
otherwise would fall overwhelmingly 
on the individual. 


Good for Everyone 


If life insurance is a good thing, 
it is good for everyone, and if private 
agencies are to justify their existence 
they will have to distribute this 
service to an ever increasing number 
of people; otherwise we may find 
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governmental agencies efigaging in 
this field of social security also. 
Every conquest of nature, every 
discovery of science, every invention, 
every improvement in art and govy- 
ernment, has for its goal the in- 
creased security it adds to our lives, 
Pasteur, working with his test tubes 
and microscope, discovered the ori- 
gin of infectious disease and freed 
mankind from one of its greatest 
plagues. Faraday, toying with mag- 
netic fields, discovered the induction 
coil and laid the foundation of the 
electrical industry. Thomas Edison 
competed with the sun to light the 
world. And so, with the entire list 
of these noble men and women, from 
the chap in the dugout who first 
fashioned a stone hatchet to assist 
him in killing his prey, to a Dr. 
Compton who measured the thick- 
ness of an atom or the width of a 
molecule, the sum total of all their 
efforts may be summarized by saying 
they have added security to human 
existence. In the words of the poet, 
“They have sweetened the well of 
being which lies amidst the waste.” 
Of all the discoveries and inven- 
tions of human genius, that which 
robs death of its terrors must be 
regarded among the greatest. Life 
insurance performs this beneficent 
task most ably. It is life insurance 
that pays the mortgage on the home 
and keeps the family together. It 
is life insurance that converts the 
brick and mortar of thé factory into 
bread and butter for the family. It is 
life insurance that transmutes and 
transmits the intangibles of person- 
ality into legal tender. Life insur- 
ance may not rob the grave of its 
victory ; it takes from death its sting. 


Dependable Security 


Today the public is security- 
minded. But it wants security on 
which it can depend. The institution 
of life insurance offers such a service. 
Here is a security act not conjured 
up on the spur of the moment to 
satisfy the whims and winds of polit- 
ical expediency, but here is a secu- 
rity act forged by over a century of 
experience ; tempered by wars and 
droughts and depressions; floods 
and fires and earthquakes; and the 
host of ills to which national life is 
heir. Here is a security act guided 
by intellect and integrity, courage 
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News 


and conscience; true to the ideals 
of its founders ; true to the purposes 
of its mission; an impregnable for- 
tress against want and poverty for 
all who would avail themselves of its 
benefits and protection. 


Life insurance for the great mass 
of people is not only a good thing, 
it is the only thing in which they 
have a right to invest their shrinking 
surplus for their security and for the 
security of their families. Despite 
all talks of inflation, I am still con- 
vinced that cash values are desirable 
and that for the great majority of 
people life insurance is still the best 
investment they can make. Even 
though cash value dollars might be 
worth but fifty cents, they are still 
better than cats and dogs. Our best 
answer -to the doubting Thomases 
who hesitate to buy life insurance, 
is to set the example by purchasing 
insurance ourselves—more and more 
of it. Then we can talk with sincere 
conviction. 


Sold by Those Who Know 


To the young man just entering 
this business, who desires to feel 
some measure of security, I have but 
one thing to say: Study, develop, 
improve yourself, so that you may 
be competent to discuss intelligently 
the problems which confront your 
prospect. This knowledge of itself 
will impart a sense of security which 
no untoward circumstance can de- 
stroy. It will enable you to view 
this business realistically. You will 
realize why you can’t make money 
when your prospect is losing money. 
This knowledge may not help your 
sales ; it will help your morale. But 
more important, a thorough knowl- 
edge of this business will reveal sales 
possibilities which otherwise would 
remain hidden. Life insurance will 
be sold in good times and in bad, 
but in all times will it be sold more 
abundantly by those who know what 
it is all about. 


A friend of mine with another 
company asked me if it were possible 
to develop a consistent volume of 
production. He dislikes the irregu- 
larity of his busittéss—a fat volume 
this month followed by several lean 
months. I know of no specific rem- 
edy, but I did suggest that if he 
would cultivate consistent effort, he 
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would have a good chance of realiz- 
ing his objective. The apparently 
fruitless call we make today may 
result in a sale six weeks or six 
months hence, and that will help the 
consistency of production for that 
month. 

A sales interview is a dramatic 
adventure; not an experience in 
logic. Our prospects are politely in- 
terested, if at all, in the facts that 
our mathematical formulas prove; 
or, that the company has accumu- 
lated some hundred-odd years of 
virtues ; or, that our policy is satu- 
rated with features. We elaborate 
a logical presentation of these facts 
and he agrees with us. He agrees 
because he can’t dispute us, but he 
does nothing more. We are right— 
so what? This is what. Thus far we 
have been merely exploring his head. 


We have been relying on sound logic - 


to persuade him to act. 


A Poor Tool 


And reason at best is but a poor, 
faltering tool that stammers and 
stutters its way through a proposi- 
tion; and when it arrives at a con- 
clusion there is always a hesitating 
doubt about its soundness. But stir 
his feelings, arouse his emotions; 
then see how swiftly and unerringly 
he flies to get a satisfying conclusion. 
Do not misunderstand me—certainly 
there is a place in the interview for 
clear thinking and sound reasoning, 


but don’t expect to warm up’ your 
prospect with cold logic. The heart 
of the art of appeal is through the 
heart. 


Striking Example 


The great Russian actress, Mme. 
Nazimova, was asked at the conclu- 
sion of an American performance 
to give a recitation in her native 
tongue. She complied gladly. Into 
this recitation she poured all the 
force and fire of her dramatic genius ; 
all the skill and artistry of her sen- 
sitive soul. When she concluded, 
she brought the house down with 
thunderous applause. To be sure, 
no one in that audience understood 
what she said. This wasn’t neces- 
sary. She went past their heads 
into their hearts. The flame which 
burned so fiercely in her warmed 
her audience. Later someone asked 
her to name the piece she recited so 
effectively. She replied it was the 
Russian alphabet. It wasn’t what 
she said; it was how she said it. 
No great issues were at stake; no 
outstanding social problems were 
crying for solution. It was but a 
form of entertainment. Then with 
what fervor and zeal and ardor and 
enthusiasm can we recite our story 
when the issues are no less than life 
and death; when the forces we can 
enlist to our support are those of 
love and affection; hopes and am- 
bitions ; fear and want, 
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TEXAS 
Abilene 
Amarillo 


y 
Retropolitan 
oe ynnewood 


1 an” 

a Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Midland 

Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Wichita Falls 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Decatur 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Streator 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche 


OKLAHOMA 
ncan a.) 
Dlahoma City 
Tulsa 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
INDIANA 
Muncie 
missouri 
Poplar Bluff 
KANSAS 
Topeka 
Wichita 
ARIZONA 
Tucson 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


Bonds : 
U.S. Gove “ment, State, 
County, Municipal, etc. 
Mortgage Loans: 
Government Insured . 
Other City and Farm Loans. 
Savings and Loan Certificates... 
Government Insured 
Cash Basie es 


Stocks 
At Market Value 
Real Estate 
Collateral Loans 
Loans to Policyowners........ 
Secured by policy reserves 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Other Admitted Assets... 


Total Admitted pray 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.. 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Pay ment... 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities... 
Security Valu ation Reserve 
Policyowners’ Reserve Funds. 
Reserve to mature outstanding 
policy contracts and for 
dividends and coupons 
Capital Stock - 
Special Surplus Funds. 
Unassigned Surplus 
Surplus protection to 
Policyowners in addition to 
Required Legal Reserve 


- $ 467,270.00 
a 266,365.88 
1,852,937.69 


Total to Balance Assets. 


$ en 
60,262.902.58 


> 11,592,667.68 


12,444,749,42 
28,194,012.68 
55,000.00 


2,664,502.47 
735,982.00 


1,907,645.28 
1,347,263.88 
9,723,140.39 


1,878,769.75 
___337,082.47 
$ 70,880,816.02 


$ 6,035,849°37 
409,619.57 
803,452.92 
517,255.77 


$ 2,586,573.57 
Total Funds Held Exclusively for Protection of Policyowners 


$_63,114,638.39 





$ 70,880,816.02 


Total Life Insurance in Force $694,011,011 
As of December 31, 1954 
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WORKSHOPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


[HE NATIONAL COMMITTEE for 
Education in Family Finance, which 
receives its major support from the 
Institute of Life Insurance, will 
sponsor workshops for teachers at 
eleven leading universities this sum- 
mer. A total of four hundred fifty 
scholarships is being offered to edu- 
cators who will attend these graduate 
training courses. 

Now in its sixth consecutive year, 
the summer workshops are part of 
a long-range program aimed at giv- 
ing young people in the nation’s 
schools and colleges accurate and 
useful instruction in the management 
of personal and family finances. 
More than two thousand teachers 
and school administrators so far have 
taken part in summer workshops, 
and in on-the-job training programs 
sponsored by school systems in cities 
throughout the country. 

The scholarships awarded by the 
universities to workshop participants 
are made possible by grants to the 
universities by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Workshop participants teach such 
subjects as home economics, busi- 
ness education, mathematics, social 
studies, family living and guidance 
in junior and senior high schools, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges and 
liberal arts colleges. 

Each workshop is designed and 
staffed by the university at which 
it is given. Through lectures and 
discussions, students learn various 
aspects of sound financial manage- 
ment, including sources of personal 
income, budgeting, life insurance, 
renting and buying a home, accident 
and sickness insurance, banking and 
banking services, consumer credit 
and installment buying, general in- 
surance, social security, pensions, 
savings and investments, personal 
taxes, wills and estates. The lec- 
turers are specialists in the uni- 
versities’ schools of business admin- 
istration and education, and their 
instruction is supplemented by that 
of local businessmen. 

Workshop participants also do 
“laboratory” work by developing 
special materials or projects to be 
used in their own classrooms or 
school systems back home. 
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DISABILITY SALES COURSE 


PLANS FOR AN EXPANDED Disabil- 
ity Insurance Sales Course program, 
laid by the educational committee 
of the International Accident and 
Health Association in Chicago have 
been approved by the board of direc- 
tors of the association. The new 
program includes a completely new 
text, standardization of administra- 
tion on a ten-twelve week basis, and 
employment of a full-time man to 
head up the training program. 


CALLS FOR ROUND-TABLE 
DISCUSSION 


ORVILLE F. GRAHAME, Vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of The 
Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion and The Paul Revere Life In- 
surance Company, last month called 
on those who understand the pro- 
posed Federal health reinsurance 
plan to come forward and explain 
it. Addressing the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Economics 
Society, of which he is president, he 
noted that the proposal was recom- 
mended by a sincere President, in- 
troduced by sincere men in Congress 
and said to have the backing of 
certain insurance men who have 
studied it. It should be appraised 
with an open mind, said Mr. Gra- 
hame, suggesting a round-table con- 
ference. It is not enough to pass a 


law because we are curious ‘as to 
how it will work; that is not valid 
experimentation and will not ad- 
vance the health or insurance prob- 
lems of the American people, warned 
Mr. Grahame. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


As AN INEVITABLE RESULT of the 
change in state administrations in 
last fall’s elections, new commis- 
sioners are being appointed in a 
number of states. Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger resigned as Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York effective 
February 1 and Governor Harriman 
has nominated Leffert Holz, a Man- 
hattan real estate lawyer, for con- 
firmation by the Legislature. Mean- 
while Deputy Superintendent A. G. 
Straub, Jr., served as acting super- 
intendent. Charles R. Howell, who 
was defeated in a close race for U. S. 
Senator last fall in New Jersey will 
replace Warren N. Gaffney who re- 
signed several months ago. Thomas 
J. Spellacy, a former mayor of Hart- 
ford, is slated to take over W. Ellery 
Allyn’s duties in Connecticut and 
F. B. McConnell has been appointed 
California Commissioner in place of 
John R. Maloney. Mr. McConnell 
was vice president of Pacific Em- 
ployers Insurance Company. Earlier, 
Joe B. Hunt assumed the office of 
Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa, an elective position. 
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obituaries 


Heppenheimer: Judge Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer, founder and chairman of the 
board of directors of The Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, East 
Orange, N. J., died January 23, at his 
home in Tenafly, N. J. He had served 
successively as secretary, vice president, 
president and chairman of the board of 
The Colonial Life. In 1911 he was chosen 
by Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of 
New Jersey, as a lay member of the state’s 
highest judicial body, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, and was reappointed by 
Governor Edge. Judge Heppenheimer 
was an organizer of the Northern Valley 
National Bank, now the Citizens Northern 
National Bank, Tenafly, and a director of 
the Trust Company of New Jersey, and 
on the board of managers of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, both of Jersey City. 


Southern: W. Grady Southern, president 
of the Security Lite and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem passed away January 26 
after a long illness at the age of 58. He 
became associated with the company in 
1933, was named vice president in 1935, 
executive vice president in 1949 and presi- 
dent in 1953. Mr. Southern was a leader 
among North Carolina Baptists and a 
former president of the board of the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital. 


Harrison: William H. Harrison, under- 
writing vice president of The Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company and Con- 
sulting Actuary of Hospital Care Corpora- 
tion, both of Cincinnati, died January 20. 
A native of Ontario, Canada, he served 
with the Canadian Army overseas during 
World War I, and in 1919 joined the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company in North 
Carolina as assistant actuary. In 1923 he 
was made actuary of the Security Life and 
Trust Company, also of North Carolina. 
In 1929 he transferred to the Bankers 
Reserve of Omaha, Nebraska, as actuary 
and in 1933 when that company was re- 
insured by The Ohio National he became 
actuary of the latter company. In 1945 he 
was made vice president in charge of all 
underwriting matters. Mr. Harrison 
taught life insurance subjects in the 
evening college of the University of 
Cincinnati, conducted local Chartered 
Life Underwriter classes and was a former 
Chairman of the Life Office Management 
Association Institute educational com- 
mittee. 


White: Harry E. White, treasurer of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, collapsed on a train while 
on his way to his home in Lansdale, 
Pa., and died at the age of 62. He joined 
the Penn Mutual in 1937, was named 
assistant treasurer in 1938 and treasurer 
in 1941. 


Mendes: George L. Mendes, agency di- 
rector, The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, New York City, was 
killed in an automobile crash January 
23 in Norwalk, Connecticut. Mr. Mendes 
joined the Guardian as an agent in 1931, 
was brought into the home office as an 
agency assistant in 1935 and was appointed 
to the official staff as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1936. He was 
advanced to agency director in 1943 and 
put in charge of developing the com- 
pany’s brokerage program. 
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“We wake competition— 
not weet it” says LaRRY RYND 


Yakima, Washington 
December 30, 1954 


Mr. C. E. Becker, Jr., Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois Acac 
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Dear Charles: ceedi 


This is a letter of appreciation on two counts: the ferres 
fine product (unique plans) and the wonderful per- wean 
sonal help the Home Office so regularly offers its — 
Sausence Reud joined fieldmen that we have come to expect these things as Pi 
a matter of course. has | 





the Franklin organization Bod c . lend 
is Weshingten State inte Friday I placed policies for an annualized premium aah 
bs Shien Mic tent ‘ of $1,683. Naturally, I am very pleased with the Stanc 
Se eee results: a satisfied client, good commission, and a ceed 
selling life insurance as a reasonable assurance of considerably more future Ja 
part-timer three years business. I’m especially pleased because we were in yan 
before. Naturally he tough competition for this case. The other agents sae 
eebeeanenen on eur represented fine companies, were determined and Com 
intelligent underwriters, and were on the scene a Mr. 


Exclusives. week ahead of me. but | 


Here is a record of his cash You may remember in our phone conversation that 
earnings to date: you reminded me to “make competition not meet 


$ 6,406.50 it.” So by use of our Home Protector coupled with a 


good retirement income plan, we were able to pro- 
9,709.12 duce a program that our competition couldn’t meet. 
12,716.38 Results, a good sale! 


14,504.33 Possibly the greatest returns on this plan will be the ed 
16,538.76 regular future conversion of the Home Protector, eels 
17,582.82 where we can stay far ahead of our competition. i First 


Yet, the most gratifying part of this case is the a 
reassurance of the complete cooperation the Home gene 
Office is always ready to give me in my work, The has 
personal and prompt assistance I received from you, a di 
and the Medical and Underwriting Departments 4 
made this sale possible, In short, we in the Field are of t] 
definitely not alone. beer 
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Acacia Mutual Life: Harry J. Shaffer has 
been appointed field vice president suc- 
ceeding Samuel E. Mooers who has trans- 


ferred to San Diego where he will be 
branch manager. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: James W. 
Henderson, formerly assistant manager, 
has been appointed manager of the in- 
land marine loss department of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company and_ the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company suc- 
ceeding Walton F. Heley, retired. 

James T. Estes, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent in Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
appointed the Charlotte, North Carolina 
general agent of Aetna Life Insurance 
Company succeeding Edward J. West. 
Mr. West has resigned as general agent 
but will continue as a representative of 
the agency. 

James H. Thomas, formerly New Or- 
leans superintendent of agents, has been 
appointed manager of the New Orleans 
office of Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. Mr. Thomas succeeds Ralph B. 
Reese, deceased. 

A new Aetna Life Insurance Company 
general agency has been opened at Rock- 
ford, Illinois serving northwestern IIli- 
nois. The offices are located at 110 South 
First Street in the Third National Bank 
Building with Ray C. Breuer as general 
agent. Mr. Breuer was formerly assistant 
general agent in Chicago. The agency 
has a group department for handling 
group insurance coverages in addition to 
individual life insurance programs. 

A new New York City general agency 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company has 
been opened at 630 Fifth Avenue in 
Rockefeller Center. The new agency 
brings to three the number of Manhattan 
general agencies serving metropolitan New 
York. Arthur S. Bikoff, formerly assist- 
ant general agent in Brooklyn, has been 
appointed general agent of the new 
agency which will handle all life, group 
and accident and health insurance lines. 


American Investors: Wendall Bagewell, 
formerly Great Plains Life and Lincoln 
Income Life agent, has been appointed 
Special representative in Lubbock with 
offices in the Lubbock, Texas general 
agency, 801-2 Lubbock National Bank 
Building. He will work under W. Ken- 
neth Rogers, general agent of the Lubbock 
area. 

John E. Cassel, former American Na- 
tional Life agent, has been named special 
representative in Longview, Texas. Mr. 
Cassel’s office is at the district agency at 
604 Moberly. He is under district man- 
ager Forrest D. Willis. 


For March, 1955 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Associates Life: James M. Donohoo, 
formerly home _ office supervisor with 
American Reserve Life of Omaha, has 
been appointed director of agencies. 


Atlantic Life: Horace F. Sharp, formerly 
manager for Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed branch office manager at Rich- 
mond in the ordinary division. The new 
office is located at 306 East Main Street. 
James E. Hubbard, formerly agent and 
supervisor in Richmond for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, has been appointed 
assistant manager to Mr. Sharp. 


Bankers ‘Life: Ralph L. Reed, formerly 
special agent, has been appointed man- 
ager of the El Paso agency succeeding 
Floyd Smith, retired. Mr. Smith remains 
as a salesman. Marion E. Adams has 
been appointed manager of the new 
Odessa, Texas sales office and Earnest J. 
Gorman, Jr. has been appointed manager 
of the new Albuquerque, New Mexico 
sales office. 

Newell R. Kelley, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed associate medical director. He 
has been assistant medical director for 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in Hartford. 

Floyd T. Powell, formerly special agent 
in the Los Angeles agency, has been pro- 
moted to field supervisor. 


Berkshire Life: Clair A. Bernard, formerly 
general agent at St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies with headquarters at the home 
office in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Colonial Life: James I. Hyde, formerly 
agency assistant, in the general agency 
department of the home office, has been 
appointed general agent of the Fast 
Orange, New Jersey agency. 

Lawrence Hemberger, formerly branch 
office manager in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, has been appointed manager of 
the Atlantic City branch office in New 
Jersey. 


Confederation Life: Recent field appoint- 
ments have been made and involve D. F. 
Chubb, formerly manager at St. Catha- 
rines, is now manager at Ottawa suc- 
ceeding J. J. Farmer, retired. T. E. 
Wright, formerly district manager at 
Brandon succeeds Mr. Chubb as man- 
ager at St. Catharines. R. H. Kay, for- 
merly district manager in the Cleveland 
division, has been appointed manager of 
a new branch at Toledo, Ohio. W. J. 
Farnsworth, formerly of Victoria, is acting 
manager at New Westminster succeeding 


F. P. Price, C.L.U., who has returned to 
the personal production field. E. G. 
Delvin, C.L.U., formerly Venezuelan 
branch manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new Toronto-Bay branch of- 
fice at 80 Richmond Street, W. The 
Philadelphia division has become Phila- 
delphia-City, under A. B. Adam and 
Philadelphia-Suburban, under J. P. Con- 
nor, Jr., C.L.U. The following appoint- 
ments have been announced involving the 
four main operating areas—investment, 
agency, actuarial and administrative: 
F. B. Brooks-Hill, associate treasurer; A. J. 
Trusler, associate treasurer; R. E. Malone, 
assistant treasurer; C. R. Scarrott, super- 
intendent of group sales; G. A. Paquet, 
C.L.U., director of field training; D. M. 
Fortune, field training supervisor; D. E. 
Watts, assistant actuary; S. M. Farwell, 
assistant solicitor; W. R. Learmonth, as- 
sistant solicitor and P. Burns, supervisor 
of planning. 


Connecticut General Life: William H. 
Welch, Jr., former assistant district group 
manager in Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the group insurance opera- 
tions in the John Street, New York City 
branch office. John D. Chapman, former 
group insurance manager in Newark, has 
been named assistant to Mr. Welch in the 
New York office. Joseph H. Walton, for- 
mer group insurance service represent- 
ative in Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
named district group insurance manager 
in the St. Louis branch office. Robert F. 
Grund, formerly assistant branch man- 
ager in Detroit, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Joseph S. Cannava, formerly staff 
assistant in Detroit, has been appointed 
Detroit branch manager succeeding Mr. 
Grund. 


Continental: Officers elected for 1955 in 
the General Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation are president Maurice C. Chier, 
Milwaukee; vice president Joshua B. 
Glasser, Chicago and_ secretary-treasurer 
Tinsley Adams of Johnson and Adams, 
Inc. of Washington, D. C. Directors 
elected for 1955 are Robert L. Blue, 
Miami; Edward D. Landers, CLU, Cleve- 
land; Ernest I. McClure, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Stanley J. Neuman, Los Angeles; 
Dorth Coombs, Wichita, Kansas and 
Dwight G. Johnson of Herkness-Peyton- 
Bishop, Inc. of Philadelphia. 


Equitable Life of lowa: Quentin DeSaix, 
formerly regional agent with headquar- 
ters in Rockford, Ulinois, has been ap- 
pointed field assistant. 
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Appointments—Continued 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Hans Guenther, 
formerly supervisor of agencies, has been 
appointed assistant manager of agencies, 
Jack L. McKewen has been appointed 
general agent in Birmingham, Alabama 
succeeding R. Lawrence Craig, retired. 


Forest Lawn Life: Lyman C. Baldwin has 
been appointed agency director. 


Franklin Life: George P. Page, formerly 
with his private agency, has been ap. 
pointed brokerage manager for the De. 
troit area. 


General American Life: William C. Fu- 
gate, formerly with the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, has been 
appointed general agent in Dodge City, 
Kansas with offices in the First National 
Bank Building. 


Hayden, Stone & Co.: Robert S. Burns, 
formerly associated with the American 
Banker, Inc., has been appointed bank 
and insurance stock analyst. 


Indianapolis Life: Eugene J. Mincks has 
been appointed general agent in Houston, 
Texas succeeding George E. Woods, tre- 
tired. Robert L. Elmore has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Dayton, Ohio. 

Hobart Bridges and Al Meyer of In- 
dianapolis and Darwin F. Fuller, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, formerly field super- 
visors, have been appointed assistant man- 
agers of agencies with the responsibility 
for the development and training of the 
general agencies. 


Jefferson Standard Life: The following 
appointments of home office staff mem- 
bers have been announced: Kim Johnson, 
formerly of the sales planning division of 
the agency department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. Howard Johnson, formerly of the 
sales promotion division of the agency 
department, has been designated agency 
assistant. Wayne Slagle, ofthe sales serv- 
ice department formerly, has been ap- 
pointed assistant agency secretary and 
Phil Lucas has been appointed assistant 
manager of the premium notice division 
of the policyholders service department. 


John Hancock Mutual Life: The follow- 
ing home office appointments have been 
made: Frank G. Neal, Jr. as assistant 
treasurer, William L. O’Connor—assistant 
actuary and Robert H. Hoskins—assist- 
ant group actuary. 

Dr. W. Lawrence Cahall has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director. 

Raymond S. Maislin has been appointed 
supervisor at Houston. 

Leon Irwin, Jr., general agent of the 
New Orleans, Louisiana agency, has taken 
into partnership William F. Grace, asso- 
ciate general agent. The new agency will 
be known as the Leon Irwin Agency— 
Leon Irwin, Jr. and William F. Grace, 
general agents. Mr. Grace has been asso- 
ciate general agent of the Leon Irwin 
Agency. He was instrumental in expand- 
ing the agency operations from the city of 
New Orleans to southern Mississippi and 
southern Louisiana. 

Three promotions in the district agency 
regional organization have been «an- 
nounced. B. Weston Hardy, Jr., formerly 
regional office supervisor of the north 
central territory, has been transferred to 
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Dallas, Texas, as southwestern regional 
supervisor of field training. Homer L. 
Zorn, formerly office supervisor of the 
Detroit district, has been appointed re- 
gional supervisor of the east central region 
and Joseph H. Leggett, formerly office 
supervisor of the Waterbury, Connecticut 
district has been appointed regional su- 
pervisor of the upper New York and west- 
ern New England region. 

George F. Roberts, formerly in the plan- 
ning department, has been appointed 
manager of Hancock Village in Chestnut 
Hill succeeding N. Frank Neer, Jr. Mr. 
Neer has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the real estate management and 
development division of the city mort- 
gage department at the home office. 

A new general agency has been opened 
at Columbia, South Carolina, with Grady 
H. Forgy, Jr., as general agent. The of- 
fices are located at 1306 Lady Street. Mr. 
Forgy was formerly assistant manager of 
field training. 


Kansas City Life: R. L. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly regional agency supervisor, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies. George Gleason, formerly in 
charge of the disbursement department, 
has been appointed auditor. 


Life & Casualty Ins. Co.: John E. Kay, 
formerly vice president in charge of the 
Texas Division, has been named _ vice 
president and division manager of the 
newly created Western Division in Los 
Angeles. Charles DeJean, assistant vice 
president, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Western Division in 
charge of the development of the Cali- 
fornia territory. 


Life of Virginia: Robert J. Malcolm has 
been appointed. field supervisor of the 
ordinary agency division. Mr. Malcolm 
will make his headquarters in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

John W. Garber, formerly associate 
manager of the Washington, D. C. district 
office, and Coleman R. Menyhert, for- 
merly associate manager in Cleveland, 
have been appointed field training super- 
visors. Mr. Garber will supervise the 
district office representatives training in 
the Baltimore, Washington and Northern 
Virginia areas and Mr. Menyhert will 
supervise Ohio and West Virginia’s district 
office representatives training. 


Lincoln National Life: W. L. Pool, for- 
merly Norfolk agent, has been appointed 
associate general agent in the Ben Simon 
Agency in Norfolk, Virginia. 


Manhattan Life: James C. Fishwick has 
been appointed Camden, New Jersey dis- 
trict supervisor for the M. Milton Sobel 
Agency. His offices are at 529 Market 
Street in Camden. 

Peter N. Skaarup, formerly state man- 
ager of California and Nevada for Wood- 
men of the World, has been appointed 
general agent in Oakland, California. The 
agency is located at 1706 Broadway in 
Oakland. 


Manufacturers Life: William C. Pichler, 
formerly home office assistant agency su- 
perintendent, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Seattle, Washington branch 
office. He succeeds Scott K. Cassill who 
has resigned as manager but continues as 
a personal life underwriter. 


For March, 1955 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Alan H. An- 
thony, formerly agency supervisor of the 
Baltimore agency, has been appointed 
manager of the Louisville, Kentucky 
agency replacing general agent Robert T. 
Colgan, resigned. 

Rauland C. Fischer has been appointed 
district group manager in the Greater 
Chicago area and will operate under 
group regional manager Bernhard F. 
Kalb, C.L.U. His headquarters wiil con- 
tinue to be in the Bankers Building on 
West Adams Street in Chicago. 


Bruce M. MacFarlane, formerly group 
field service manager, has been appointed 
assistant director of group sales. Peter I. 
Roesler, formerly assistant manager of the 
group term and casualty sales department, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
term and casualty sales division of the 
group department. 


Mercantile Security Life: Henry C. 
Starke, formerly supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed Dallas agency manager. 


Midland Mutual Life: E. R. Dare, CLU, 
formerly agency secretary, has been ap- 
pointed director of education and agency 
finance. 


Midland National Life: Richard H. 
Siverts, formerly assistant brokerage man- 
ager with the Carl De Vries agency in 
Los Angeles, has been appointed bro- 
kerage manager in Los Angeles. Patricia 
Kindelon has been appointed brokerage 
secretary and will work with Mr. Siverts 
in Los Angeles. 


Minnesota Mutual Life: Reginald D. 
Wells has been appointed general agent 
at Boston succeeding F. Ronald Vincent 
who has been serving as both Boston agent 
and New England regional group man- 
ager. Mr. Vincent remains as regional 
group manager. 


Monumental Life: Lester O. Dieckmann, 
former Youngstown, Ohio district man- 
ager, has been appointed Pittsburgh No. 
2 district manager. James Nigro, former 
Cleveland No. 2 staff manager, has been 
appointed Youngstown district manager 
succeeding Mr. Dieckmann. 


Mutual of New York: Joseph J. Melly, 
Jr., formerly brokerage manager with the 
Wheeler King agency of New England 
Mutual, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of director of brokerage 
sales. 


Mutual Service Ins. Cos.: Harry A. 
Lebert, formerly manager of Provident 
Life Insurance Company’s Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota office, has been appointed 
district manager in Sioux Falls. 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago: Fred 
Livermore, formerly with The Connect- 
icut General Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed Southern California 
manager with headquarters at Pomona, 
California. 


New England Mutual Life: The appoint- 
ments of three directors of agencies have 
been announced. They are Robert B. 
Armstrong, former district manager in the 
Highland Park, Massachusetts district of- 
fice, and Warren L. Johnson and Merton 
E. Sayles, CLU, former assistant super- 
intendents of agencies, 
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John A. Snow, formerly in the medical 
department, has been named group super- 
visor of policy services. 

E. J. Moorhead, formerly associate ac- 
tuary, has been appointed actuary. 

F. Corning Kenly, Jr., formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, has been appointed second 
vice president in the securities depart- 
ment. 


North American Life: E. H. Hanley has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
in charge of agencies and E. Morton has 
been appointed director of agencies re- 
placing former assistant general manager 
of agencies J. A. McCamus, retired. Mr. 
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Appointments—Continued 


Hanley will maintain agency representa- 
tion at the policy making level and Mr. 
Morton will be the senior departmental 
agency officer responsible for agency 
operations. T. S. McEwen, C.L.U., has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
agencies, V. X. McEnaney, B. Com., as 
superintendent of agencies and W. L. 
Waylett, B. Com., has been named super- 
intendent of group sales. Mr. McEwen 
will be responsible for the field agencies, 
Mr. McEnaney supervises the educational 
program throughout the field force and 
Mr. Waylett will supervise the develop- 
ment of the group business. 
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Northwestern Life: Edward W. Brylant, 
formerly in sales with Occidental Life, 
has been appointed Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia, general agent. 


Occidental: Robert M. Fox, former as- 
sistant brokerage manager, has been pro- 
moted to brokerage manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch office. 

Leslie E. Stewart, Jr., former agency 
supervisor for Equitable Life of Iowa, has 
been appointed brokerage manager at 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Henry Biggers, former agent for Pru- 
dential, has been appointed assistant bro- 
kerage manager in the San Francisco 
branch office. 

James E. Firebaugh, former agent for 
Equitable Life of New York, has been 
appointed assistant brokerage manager 
of the Kansas City branch office. 


Pan American Life: The following home 
office promotions have been announced: 
Gilbert H. Sawyer, from assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies to superintendent of 
agencies; Irwin H. Fust, from agency sec- 
retary to assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies; John W. Nelson, from assistant 
agency secretary to agency secretary. 

The sales promotion and public rela- 
tions departments have been separated 
with the sales promotion department re- 
maining a part of the agency department 
and concentrating on sales promotional 
material. The public relations depart- 
ment, under director of public relations 
R. L. Hindermann, is a new department 
which will handle all internal and exter- 
nal public relations as well as the advertis- 
ing program. 


Pensions and Group Consultants, Inc.: 
This new corporation is located in the 
Earls Building at 311 Pike Street in Cin- 
cinnati. The facilities and services of the 
firm are available to insurance brokers, 
agents, labor organizations, management 
and financial institutions for the solution 
of problems arising out of pension and 
welfare plans, especially in negotiated 
areas. J. Merle Lemley is president of the 
firm and other members are vice president 
James P. Walsh, secretary Miriam E. 
Nagel and advisor William T. Earls. The 
corporation succeeds Thexton, Earls & 
Lemley, Inc., consultants on pension and 
welfare plans, business management and 
human relations. 


Philadelphia Life: Philip H. Bentz, for- 
merly agency secretary, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of di- 
rector of public relations and will serve 
in a liaison capacity between the field 
and home office and responsibility for 
the advertising and sales promotional pro- 
grams. John H. Engel, has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary replacing Mr. 
Bentz. 


Prudential: Gilbert S. Bruce, formerly 
division manager for the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia agency, has been named training 
consultant for ordinary agencies at the 
western home office in Los Angeles. 
Paul E. Long, formerly district man- 
ager at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and 
Edgar M. Wachtel, formerly district man- 
ager at Louisville, Kentucky, have been 
appointed associate directors of agencies 
in the district agencies department. Mr. 
Long will assist Wayne E. Philips, Al- 
legheny regional director of agencies in 
supervising the district agencies sales or- 


ganization in that region with headquar. 
ters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Wachtel wil] 
headquarter in Philadelphia where he 
will assist Middle-Atlantic regional direc. 
tor Conger Brown in supervising the sales 
organization for that region. 

E. F. Cooley has been promoted from 
the associate director of methods research 
to the director of methods research. 


Fred N. Dudgeon, formerly regional 
supervisor in the Allegheny regional office 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Braddock. 

Vernon D. Wiley, formerly regional su- 
pervisor at Boston, has been appointed 
district manager at Hempstead, New 
York succeeding Ivan Vrbanich who is 
now associate director of agencies in the 
Long Island regional office at Brooklyn. 

Leslie I. Ferguson, formerly assistant 
director of methods for the planning and 
development department, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the debit 
policy department. Richard C. Kaempfer 
of Toronto, formerly personnel division 
manager of the Canadian head office will 
succeed Mr. Ferguson as assistant director, 

Richard H. Booth, formerly associate 
general manager has been promoted to 
general manager of the ordinary policy 
department. Everett J. Park, manage: of 
the ordinary premium billing and _ ac- 
counting division for the ordinary policy 
department has been advanced to assist- 
ant general manager of the department. 
Gilbert M. Stout, an assistant manavger, 
has been appointed manager succeeding 
Mr. Park. William C. Maloid and Donald 
B. Munsick, formerly associate counsels, 
have been appointed assistant general 
solicitors. August J. Mitchell, Jr. has been 
appointed assistant counsel. 


Francis §. Quillan, second vice president 
and formerly connected with the plan- 
ning and development department, has 
been appointed head of the general of- 
fice administration department succeed- 
ing vice president Ronald G. Stagg who 
has resigned to return to The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne. 

James T. Cavanaugh, formerly district 
manager at Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed associate director of 
agencies in the New England regional 
headquarters at 31 St. James Avenue in 
Boston. Mr. Cavanaugh will assist T. Gib- 
son Smith, director of agencies, in super- 
vising the 27 New England district offices. 


Thomas Allsopp, I1, formerly executive 
general manager of the Jacksonville, 
Florida south-central home office, has been 
elected second vice president. Mr. All- 
sopp now is associated with the planning 
and development department in_ the 
Newark, New Jersey home office. Jack T. 
Kvernland, formerly general manager of 
the comptroller’s department, has been 
promoted to executive general manager 
of the south central home office replacing 
Mr. Allsopp. Erwin A. Rode, formerly 
assistant actuarial director, has hcen 
elected assistant comptroller succeeding 
Mr. Kvernland in Newark. 


Leslie L. Harms, formerly district staff 
manager in Pomona, California, has been 
promoted to district manager in Bakcts- 
field, California. 


Security Life and Accident of Denver: 
Bernard Springer, formerly district man- 
ager, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the sales promotion department. 
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State Mutual Life: Claude E. Lewis has 
been appointed agency manager in Chi- 
cago succeeding general agent Raymond 
W. Frank, retired as manager but con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 

Andrew L. Gates, formerly agency su- 
pervisor with New England Mutual, has 
been appointed manager of the New 
Orleans agency with new offices estab- 
lished in The Pere Marquette Building. 
He succeeds Charles P. Carriere, Jr., re- 
signed. 

Dr. Raymond L. Candage has been 
elected medical director. 

Three home office group representatives 
have received new assignments which are: 
Richard Campbell, formerly with The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed home of- 
fice group representative in Chicago. 
Alden M. Hammond, previously in the 
home office group underwriting depart- 
ment, and Stanwood G. Ladd, former 
Detroit representative, have both been 
assigned to Boston as home office group 
representatives. 

Alan R. Willson, formerly secretary of 
the group division, has been elected sec- 
ond vice president continuing charge of 
the overall management of the group divi- 
sion. Robert A. Miller, formerly director 
of field office administration, has been 
advanced to associate controller. Abbott 
P. Allen, formerly manager of the group 
term and casualty underwriting depart- 
ment, has been promoted to assistant sec- 
retary of the group division. Everett R. 
Walker, assistant secretary, has been 
placed in charge of the field office ad- 
ministration branch. Melvin E. Wilson 
has been appointed senior planning 
analyst. Harold E. Ahlquist, Jr., Vincent 
A. Piucct and Harrison G. Taylor, Jr. 
have been elected company officers. Mr. 
Ahlquist is manager of the insurance rec- 
ords department. Mr. Piucci is manager 
of the costs and budgets department and 
Mr. Taylor is assistant manager of the 
securities department. 


Sun Life of Canada: JW. G. Altridge and 
R. G. McKercher, formerly superintend- 
ents of agencies have been appointed as- 
sociate directors of agencies. Mr. Attridge 
will continue his supervision of the Cana- 
dian agency division and Mr. McKercher 
still supervising the group division. 
Trevor Ross, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies has been promoted to 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
group service. Harold R. Facey, formerly 
district group manager for Western 
Canada has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies in the group 
division at the head office. 


Travelers: Personnel changes in the life, 
accident and health agency department 
have been announced. James C. Smith, 
formerly Erie, Pennsylvania manager, has 
been promoted to the home office staff 
as assistant superintendent of salary al- 
lotment sales. Charles W. Martin, for- 
merly Washington, D. C., assistant man- 
ager, has been appointed Erie manager 
succeeding Mr. Smith. Henry F. Leutholt, 
CLU, formerly Toledo, Ohio manager, 
has been appointed Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania manager succeeding Ross W. Byers, 
retired. Mr. Leutholt will be succeeded 
by Thomas M. Gilbreath, formerly St. 
Louis assistant manager. John R. Bun- 
drock, formerly Columbus, Ohio manager, 
has been appointed manager at Rich- 
mond, Virginia succeeding T. Shad 
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Medlin now serving on the home office 
staff. Marshall H. Sickel, formerly a mem- 
ber of the training, sales research and 
promotion division, has been appointed 
Columbus manager succeeding Mr. Bun- 
drock. Clarence C. Cook, formerly Kansas 
City, Missouri manager, has been ap- 
pointed Hartford, Connecticut branch 
manager succeeding U. Hayden Brockway, 
retired. Robert A. Denell, former Omaha 
manager, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cook as Kansas City manager. Mr. 
Denell will be succeeded in Omaha by 
David W. Erwin, formerly Dallas assist- 
ant manager. Leroy W. Melms, formerly 
assistant manager at the Insurance Ex- 
change Office in Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to Cincinnati, Ohio manager. 
George B. Wilson, formerly manager at 
Duluth, Minnesota, has been appointed 
assistant manager at Peoria, Illinois under 
manager W. Ivan Fleming. Leonard H. 
DeBernardi, formerly Minneapolis assist- 
ant manager, has been promoted to man- 
ager at Duluth succeeding Mr. Wilson. 
Jack C. Loose, formerly manager at New 
Haven, Connecticut, has been appointed 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania brokerage man- 
ager. George H. Durbin, former Houston 
assistant manager and Charles L. Gaskill, 
former Empire State, New York City 
branch manager, have been appointed 
members of the training, sales research 
and promotion division in the home of- 
fice. Harold H. Bennett, Jr., formerly 
Milwaukee assistant branch manager, has 
been appointed New Haven branch man- 
ager succeeding Mr. Loose. 


Recent field changes in life, accident 
and health lines have been announced. 
Nineteen field supervisors have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers who are: 
Joel W. Griffith, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Ned D. Johnson, Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
William E. Everitt, Jr., Miami, Florida; 
John A. Pinchback, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Donald E. Capelle and Alfred Renner, 
Des Moines, lowa; Wilson W. Meunier, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Ernest G. 
Schlanbusch, St. Paul, Minnesota; Wil- 
liam E. Siebert, Jr.. Newark, New Jersey; 
John S. Howe, Empire State, New York 
City; Frederick W. Shepard, Rochester, 
New York; Harry W. Rankin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Joseph H. Kovacs, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Aubrey D. Davis, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Floyd M. Umbarger, Jr., Cen- 
tral City, Philadelphia; Randolph M. 
Roberts, Dallas, Texas; R. N. Hogue, 
Fort Worth-Dallas, Texas; and William 
R. Keele, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Thomas J. Cronin has been appointed 
assistant manager at the John Street, New 
York City office. 


Eight group supervisors have been pro- 
moted to assistant district group super- 
visors who are: Chester C. Aronson, Jr., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Wayne W. Wall, 
John Street, New York City; Franklin W. 
Bush, Erie, Pennsylvania; Gordon B. 
Thorn, Indianapolis, Indiana; Ernest C. 
Johnston, South Bend, Indiana; Raymond 
J. Regan, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia; Embry L. Riebel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and Robert F. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The follow- 
ing have been appointed fire supervisors: 
Jeffrey M. Donahue and J. Kendall 
Richter for Chicago; Donald L. James for 
Newark, New Jersey; Steven E. Camp for 
New York City; and David F. Kidney, Jr., 
for Cleveland. Nine agency service repre- 
sentatives have been promoted to field su- 
pervisors who are Leslie C. Jonas at San 
Francisco, California; Robert F. Johnston 
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at Chicago; Collier B. Parker in New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Gerrit J. Van Westen- 
brugge, II in Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Lloyd A. Krone in Kansas City, Missouri; 
Edmund F. Hutchinson in Central City, 
Philadelphia; Artis B. Pearson in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Rayford L. Bolin in Dal- 
las, Texas and William R. Shepherd in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Five field 
supervisors have been appointed who are 
Alistair R. Michie at Winnipeg with head- 
quarters at Calgary; Samuel R. Wyzen- 
beek, Jr. at Los Angeles; Joseph P. 
Wharry at Little Rock, Arkansas; C. Leslie 
Ridings, Jr. at Wilmington, Delaware and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Appointments—Continued 


John §S. Earwaker at Central City in Phila- 
delphia. The appointments of seven 
agency representatives have been an- 
nounced who are: Dana E. Warren at 
Portland, Maine; J. Harvey Roper at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Ray Wharton 
at South Bend, Indiana; Richard H. Hen- 
dricx, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Thomas H. McA boy, Miami, Florida; Bill 
H. Taylor, Lubbock, Texas and H. Gre- 
gory Behan, Jr. at New York City. 

Eleven field supervisors have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers in the cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety lines who are: 
Ray Cushman at Los Angeles; Leslie M. 
Dow at San Francisco; Roland M. Seaton, 
Jr. at Stockton, and San _ Francisco; 
Richard P. Pooler at Des Moines, Iowa; 
Thomas E. Strange at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Henry A. Hayward, at Boston; 
John E. May, Jr. at St. Louis; Eldon W. 
Stutzman in the fidelity and surety lines 
at Rochester, New York; Jack L. Mande- 
ville, at Tulsa, Oklahoma; Jra J. Heck- 
man at Nashville, Tennessee and William 
J. Mara at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Five 
field supervisors have been appointed who 
are: John E. Mitchell in the fidelity and 
surety lines at Indianapolis, Indiana; Ed- 
ward M. Clasby in the fidelity and surety 
lines at Boston; Raymond M. Neff in the 
fidelity and surety lines in Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Gaston M. Broyles at 
Corpus Christi and Houston, Texas; and 
John S. Cizek at the Independence Square 
office in Philadelphia. 
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Three field supervisors have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers in the fire 
and marine lines who are: Terry Car- 
penter at Indianapolis, Indiana; Dean H. 
Enabnit at Des Moines, lowa and Richard 
E. Kuhn at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
appointments of three field supervisors 
have been announced who are: Richard 
W. Faley, unassigned; Alfred W. Busby, 
Jr. at Buffalo, New York and Robert M. 
Hoyt at San Francisco. 

Two field supervisors have been ap- 
pointed in the casualty, fidelity and 
surety, and fire and marine lines who are 
Donald B. Smith in the casualty, fire and 
marine lines at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada and Leo H. Barlow assigned to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Earl J. Seagars, for- 
merly a field supervisor in Los Angeles 
has been transferred to Spokane, Wash- 
ington as field supervisor, in the casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines. 


United States Life: Anthony F. Nolan, 
formerly a personal producer writing life, 
accident & health and group insurance, 
has been appointed a general agent in 
East Paterson, New Jersey. 


Western States Life: Jim 
been appointed assistant 
for sales. 


Harris has 
vice-president 


Washington National: James T. Helver- 
son, formerly assistant secretary and man- 
ager of the commercial accident and 


health underwriting division, has been 
appointed third vice president and will 
have charge of the preparation, design- 
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ing and drafting of policies. karl J. 
Borgeson, formerly assistant manager of 
the commercial accident and health un- 
derwriting division, has been promoted 
to manager of the division. Stanley P. 
Hutchison has been promoted from as- 
sistant counsel to assistant general coun- 
sel. Carl G. Johnson, field supervisor at 
large in the industrial department, has 
assumed duties of agency assistant in the 
department. Charles N. Winfrey, {or- 
merly field supervisor in the western ter- 
ritory of the industrial department, is 
now agency assistant in that department. 
Roy C. Neuhaus, second vice president, 
has become the coordinating officer in 
methods and procedures of the three com- 
mercial accident and health divisions: 
claim, underwriting and record in addi- 
tion to having charge of the commercial 
accident and health record division. 


Weghorn Agency: William J. Higginson 
III, formerly group insurance broker with 
Marsh & McLennan, has been appointed 
to the life production department. Mr. 
Higginson will work under the supervi- 
sion of life manager Henry K. Hotarck 
and assistant manager Rita C. Logan. 


ass’n notes 


Life Advertisers Association: Donald F. 
Lynch, director of public relations of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
1955 Eastern Round Table conference. 


Life Underwriters Assoc. of Canada: 
C. W. Mealing, C.L.U., Toronto represent- 
ative of the North American Life Assur- 
ance Company, has been elected presi- 
dent. J. D. Mingay, C.L.U. was elected 
chairman of the board of directors for the 
second consecutive term. He is Toronto 
representative of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company of England. 


New England Mutual General Agents 
Assoc.: The following officers were elected 
for 1955: president Wheeler H. King, 
CLU, New York; vice-president Bruce 
Bare, CLU, Los Angeles; secretary-treas- 
urer C. Vernon Bowes, Newark. The exec- 
utive committee members are William L. 
Wadsworth, Buffalo; Archie B. Carroll, 
Jr., CLU, Charlotte, North Carolina; and 
William E. Hays, CLU, Boston. 


National Institute of Life Insurance ws 
recently formed in Atlanta, Georgia 
which will become the association head- 
quarters. Its purpose is to study and ex- 
change information which will forward 
the interests of the public in relation to 
life insurance. Also to co-operate with 
all life insurance companies in promoting 
their legitimate interests, and to advance 
ways and means of improving the re!a- 
tionships between the public and the Ife 
insurance companies. Officers elected were 
president Claude H. Poindexter (presi- 
dent of Coastal States Life Insurance Co:n- 
pany of Atlanta); Ellis G. Arnall (former 
Georgia governor and now president of 
Dixie Life Insurance Company of New- 
man, Ga.) chairman of the board of <i- 
rectors; secretary J. Herbert Graves (vice 
president of National Old Line Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas) and 
treasurer B. L. Carter (president of Po- 
neer Life & Casualty Company of Gad- 
sen, Alabama). 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 
THE TWO WORDS 


‘i 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


HAVE COME TO MEAN TRUSTWORTHY 
LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 
46TH ANNUAL REPORT 


We added $125,600,377 of new 


life insurance 


ILA 





Total insurance in force is 


$715,009,884 


We issued 26,940 new policies 


Total policies now in force — 


251,506 


We paid to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during 1954— 
$7,625,368 


Total paid to date to policyowners. 
and beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion — $137,674,748 





We increased funds held for the 
account of policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries — $7,832,239 


Total funds held for the account of 
policyowners and beneficiaries — 
$134,501,231 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Home Office « Houston, Texas 








sales 


Bankers of lowa: Paid-for insurance was 
$412,310,481, bringing insurance in force 
at year end to $2,226,338,963. 


Bankers National paid for $51,860,675, 
so that insurance in force on December 
31 totaled $282,873,684. 


Colonial Life reports new sales of $62,- 
371,600, in force of $355,000,000. 


Connecticut Mutual: New business is- 
sued last year was $337,639,565, raising in 
force business to $2,865,474,403. 


Continental American in 1954 put in 
force 31% more new business than in 
1953, increasing in force to over $326,- 
000,000. 


Equitable of lowa: New paid business of 
$129,327,909 was secured in 1954 to in- 
crease in force to $1,362,953,372. 


Federal Life of Chicago: Life insurance 
written during 1954 was 14% higher than 
1953 amounting to $46,693,864, the high- 
est agency production figure in the com- 
pany’s history. Life insurance in force at 
the year end was $217,952,769, a gain of 
$29,752,655 for the year. Admitted assets 
increased $1,999,477 to $38,635,825. 


Fidelity Mutual: A paid volume of $91,- 
592,000 has been reported for 1954 to 
bring in force to $859,829,725. 


Great-West: New business placed in 1954 
totaled $393,000,000 including annuities 
to total $2,685,495,464 in force. 


Home State: A total of $151,464,889 in 
force not including $800,000 in force on 
civil service employees has been reported 
for 1954. 


Indianapolis Life: Volume was $34,367,431 
in 1954 and in force $306,117,596. 


Jefferson Standard: New life insurance 
sales in 1954 were $165,985,224 and insur- 
ance in force at year-end stood at $1,324,- 
440,513. 


Kansas City Life reports year-end insur- 
ance in force as $1,054,866,898 for 1954. 


Lincoln National: New paid-for business 
was $1,000,000,000 in 1954 bringing insur- 
ance in force to $6,865,000,000. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The field force 
exceeded its quota in the annual 33-day 
competition ending in December for the 
seventh straight year. A total of $104,- 
902,342 of new business was submitted, 
124.9% of the goal. 


Midland Mutual Life: New insurance paid 
for in 1954 totaled $32,938,256. Assets as 
of December 31, 1954 were $85,155,610 and 
insurance in force at the end of the year 
was $278,249,834. The company paid $4,- 
121,572 during the year to policyowners 
and beneficiaries, bringing to $78,574,121 
the total benefit payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since the company’s orig- 
ination. — 
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Missouri Insurance Company: Insurance 
in force increased $14,521,914 during 
1954, bringing the December 31, 1954 
total to $161,934,845. 


Mutual Benefit sold $298,000,000 of busi- 
ness during 1954. 


Mutual of New York: Sales aggregated 
$439,900,000 in 1954, including $14,600,- 
000 employe group pensions and $15,800,- 
000 on government employes. 


National of Vermont: Sales were nearly 
$187,000,000 in 1954, or 17% over 1953. 


New England Mutual Life: Ordinary new 
business in 1954 of $424,700,000 estab- 
lished another all-time production high 
for the company—the fourth consecutive 
best year in history. 

Issues totaled $491,000,000 in 1954 with 
insurance in force climbing to $3,988,- 
000,000. 


New York Life: A million dollars of new 
group life insurance sold for every day 
of the year was the record set in 1954. 
$1,488,887,700 of individual life insur- 
ance was sold in 1954 which was up 39% 
over 1953. Group sales were $365,564,042. 


North American of Chicago: New paid 
volume of over $32,500,000 and in force 
of over $190,000,000 was reported for 
1954. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: New records 
were set last year for the size of the aver- 
age policy sold, total insurance in force 
and total assets besides a new sales mark. 
The new sales record, $535 million, is a 
3% increase over the previous high, 
achieved in 1953. The average policy sold 
during 1954 was $7,416, a 5% jump over 
the previous year. Insurance in force now 
exceeds $714 billion on 1,536,807 policies. 
Total assets increased $173 million to $3,- 
242,764,717, enabling the company to 
maintain its position as the largest insur- 
ance company west of the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 


Northwestern National sold $238,699,434 
during 1954. Insurance in force at year- 
end stood at $1,372,389,103. 


Pan-American: Sales for 1954 were $155,- 
000,000; in force reached $736,000,000. 


Philadelphia Life paid-for business rose 
20% over 1953. Insurance in force rose 
14%, to approximately $242 million while 
total assets rose 10%. Total business in 
force has more than doubled within the 
period of five years. 


Pilot Life had insurance in force on De- 
cember 31 of $929,000,000. 


Provident Mutual: Sales for 1954 were 
$160,761,768 bringing in force $1,648,008,- 
000. 


Prudential: The sales of individual sick- 
ness and accident insurance increased 
three-fold during 1954, accounting for 
175,000 new policies covering an addi- 
tional 300,000 persons. 


Security Life and Trust: Paid busines 
totaled $181,757,447 in 1954, increasing 
insurance in force to $531,830,274. 


Shenandoah Life: The management te. 
ported that 1954 operations resulted jn 
new high levels in assets and insurance jn 
force. Ordinary new business increased 
17.2% over the previous year and the 
amount in force increased $8,559,968 to a 
total of $167,421,346. Group insurance 
increased $85,863,577 to a total of $316. 
240,298. The combined total of insurance 
in force at the end of 1954 was $483. 
661,644. 


Travelers reached $15,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force in 1954. 


Union Central sold $204,999,967 during 
the year, 1954 exclusive of $69,000,000 
new U. S. Government group and other 
group increases. 


United Benefit: An increase of 18°), was 
reported for 1954 bringing the total in 
force to over $1,467,000,000. 


Washington National has announce: the 
achievement of its goal of one billion dol- 
lars of life insurance in force. 


policy changes 


Atlantic Life of Virginia: “The York 
Accident Expense Policy” will soon be 
introduced. It will be available to both 
sexes, ages 1-60, and provides for acd- 
dental death and dismemberment benefits 
optional from $1,000 to $5,000 and blanket 
medical expenses upward to $1,000 for 
accidental bodily injuries. A rider pro- 
viding for a deductible of five days hos- 
pital expenses at a reduced premium cost 
will also be available for its present fan- 
ily group and individual hospital ex- 
pense policies. 


— 
Baltimore Life: The dividend scale has 
been continued for 1955, with interest al- 
lowed on accumulations and _ withdraw- 
able settlement option funds remaining 
at 2% and nonwithdrawable funds at 
214%. 


Beneficial Life has increased its dividend 
scale. Interest allowed remains unchanged 
at 214% for accumulations and nonwith- 
drawable funds and 2% for withdrawable 
funds. 


Continental Assurance: The manage 
ment reports it is the first Illinois life in- 
surance company to achieve 3 billion dol- 
lars of life insurance in force. 


Degree of Honor Protective Associa 
tion has a new dividend scale. Interest 
rate on dividend accumulations is 5%. 


Eastern Life of Néw York: The elimina 
tion of war risk rider restrictions in con- 
junction with newly issued policies has 
been announced. 


Fidelity Life Association: The dividend 
scale has been increased. Interest rate 
3% for accumulations and nonwith«draw 
able funds, 214% for withdrawable. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


Great National Life: The dividend scale 
has been decreased for 1955. Interest on 
settlement options and dividend accumu- 
lations is 3%. 


Home Life of Pennsylvania has reduced 
ratings on 136 occupations, and has made 
a number of liberalizations in its disabil- 
ity, double indemnity benefits, and indus- 
trial policies. 


John Hancock has reentered the disability 
income field ($10 per $1,000 or other bene- 
fits) for most policies in its Select Ordi- 
nary series, and has introduced a level 
term policy. 


Life of Georgia has liberalized its avia- 
tion rider (ordinary) to include scheduled 
fights without extra cost. It also liberal- 
ized its weekly premium benefits, reduced 
substandard premiums by about $2 per 
thousand and lowered several occupa- 
tional ratings. 


London Life: An increased dividend scale 
has been announced with settlement op- 
tion funds and dividend accumulations 
receiving 314%. 


lutheran Mutual: Three new policy plans 
have been announced. They are the 
Selector, an ordinary life with a minimum 
of $10,000, and with underwriting re- 
quirements higher than for other policies, 
a paid-up at 85, minimum $500 and maxi- 
mum $4,500 to age 60 ($9,500 ages 61-65), 
which may be issued to special class risks, 
and a Family Security agreement which 
may be attached to most whole life and 
endowment policies and which provides 
family income for mortgage protection. 







for the family 


for the lender 
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SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


For March, 1955 


Midland Mutual of Ohio: New policies 
introduced are: 20 pay endowment at 85, 
minimum $5,000; 5 year term automatic 
endowment at 85, minimum $5,000, maxi- 
mum $9,999; and 5 year term automatic 
preferred paid-up at 85, minimum $10,000. 
Six additional forms of juvenile insurance 
have been introduced, issued from ages 
0-9. 

Premium reductions have been made on 
a number of policies. These include 
mortgage redemption policies, 10 and 15- 
year non-renewable term, 10-year renew- 
able term, single premium plans, and 
short-term premiums and premium 
waiver, as well as double indemnity. 
Some other liberalizations have been made 
on a number of plans. 


New York Life: The introduction of a 
pension trust program which includes a 
special series of life and annuity policies 
has been announced. In all, a total of 16 
new plans, 9 life and 7 annuity, have been 
designed to meet the needs for a wide 
variety of normal retirement ages ranging 
from 60 to 75. 


North American of Illinois has reduced 
most premiums, added three new settle- 
ment options, introduced an Investment 
and Protection contract, and revised juve- 
nile provisions. The company is now 
issuing three different ordinary life plans. 
They are a preferred risk ordinary life, 
minimum $10,000; preferred risk paid-up 
at 85, minimum $5,000; and an endow- 
ment at 85, issued $1,000 to $4,999. 


North Carolina Mutual: The dividend 
scale has been increased 10%. Interest 
allowed is 214% on accumulations and 
settlement options. 


The Critical Period for Mortgage Loans 


Northwestern National announces an 
increased dividend scale effective February 
1, with interest on accumulated dividends 
at 3%. Interest rates effective from July 
1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 are 234% on 
settlement options. 


Occidental of California: The employe 
benefit program, including life, hospital, 
surgical and medical insurance and _ re- 
tirement provisions, has been liberalized. 


Ohio National: Another 10,600 shares has 
been called in, effective February 15, in 
the mutualization plan. The redemption 
price is $40 per share. 


Philadelphia Life has continued its divi- 
dend scale and will again allow 214% 
interest on funds left with the company 
to accumulate or under the options of 
settlement. 


Prudential has reduced aviation extra 
premiums, with reductions ranging from 
$.50 to several dollars per $1,000. 


Security Benefit Life of Kansas: Life in- 
surance is now issued to licensed pilots at 
standard rates under three special policies, 
life paid-up at 80, endowment at 60 and 
six year term. Pilots engaged in hazardous 
flying (crop-dusting and stunting) and 
military pilots are excluded. : 


United Home Life of Indiana announces 
its first dividend scale. The company is 
allowing 3% on accumulations. 


Wisconsin National: New policies and 
new rates were put into effect January 1. 
The new policies include a special $10,000 
whole life. 


NOVEMBER 
SMTIWwy ss 


DECEMBER 
$ Twrers 


The loss of the head of a household cannot be measured in terms 

of affection. But the cold logic of statistics proves that the 12 months 
after his death constitute a critical period as to the very home itself. 
The family doesn’t know whether to keep or sell the house. 

The sudden reduction of income endangers payments due — unless 
the head of the household, and the lender, were thoughtful 

enough to provide Old Republic Credit Life Insurance, covering 

the amount of payments during the critical period. 


The same period is a critical one for the lender. Individual and 
community good will accrue if credit life, accident and health 
protection was provided. Unwarranted bad feeling can result if it was 
not. While the lender’s ultimate security is not affected, the 
uncertainty, delays and time required for details add up to an actual 
financial drain. If issuance of Old Republic’s Critical Period Plan 

is standard practice with every consumer loan, the dangers of 

the critical period may be largely eliminated. 


James H. Jarrell, President 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: 307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Bell Aircraft has 


13,000 payroll savers 


“From every point of view, the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds contributes to the soundness of our economy 
and to the individual security of our citizens. I am proud 
that at Bell Aircraft our employees are helping to 
strengthen the national economy and their own future 
security through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

“In a recent campaign Bell employees achieved a 
record of nearly 99% participation in the Payroll Savings 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrod 


Plan, bringing to 13,000 the total number of our em 
ployees who are saving systematically through th¢ 
regular purchase of Savings Bonds.” 


LARRY BELL, President Bell Aircraft Corporatio 


If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 
Plan, or if you have the Plan and employee participa 
tion is less than 50%—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C 
Your State Director, U. S$. Treasury Department, wil 
be glad to help you install a plan or show you how eas} 
it is to build employee participation in your present plan 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 


Waco, Texas 
New President 


Charles G. Eidson, Jr., who has been vice president 
and treasurer since 1946, has been named president to 
succeed his father who is now chairman of the board. 
Charles G. Eidson, Sr., had been president of the com- 
pany since its organization in 1946. 


AMERICAN STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Change in Control 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) has purchased a majority stock interest in this 
company as an investment for its pension fund. The 
American Standard, incorporated in 1924, has operated 
on a curtailed basis since 1947 and the only new busi- 
ness written has consisted of conversions and additions 
to old group policies. 

With the change in control, the official staff has been 
completely revised and now comprises: President, Oliver 
M. Walker; vice-president, W. Laird Dunlop, III; 
treasurer, R. W. Hatch; secretary, Dudley S. Knox; 
assistant secretary-treasurers, William F. Kelly and 
Bernadine Quinn. Directors are: W. Laird Dunlop, 
III, Joseph D. Keenan, William F. Kelly, Alfons B. 
Landa, J. Scott Milne, Charles M. Paulson, Bernadine 
Quinn, Louis Sherman and Oliver M. Walker. 


AMERICAN UNITED Life Insurance. Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Major Medical Program 


The company will not refuse renewal solely on the 
basis of change in the physical condition of any person 
after he is insured. Pre-existing conditions are rated, 
not excluded. After a $500 deductible, the plan pays 
three-fourths of eligible expense, up to a maximum 


benefit of $7,500. Eligible expense begins sixty days 


For March, 1955 


ey bs 
Compu 27, 


before hospital confinement and continues six months 
after release from the hospital. 

The insurance is sold to individuals or entire families. 
A husband and wife in their early thirties can be insured 
for about $65. All children in the family, regardless 
of number, can be covered for an additional $15. In 
case. of an accident injuring more than one covered 
member of a family at the same time, the family pays 
only one $500 deductible, but each member of the family 
is protected up to a $7,500 benefit if needed. There are 
no specially limited and stated allowances for certain 
types of surgery or coverage limits regarding the num- 
ber of days in the hospital. Two or more successive 
hospital confinements for the same cause separated 
by an interval of less than six months count as one 
hospital confinement and only one deductible is applied. 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Hospital, Medical & Surgical Expense Policy 


The company is now issuing a participating, non- 
cancellable hospital, medical and surgical expense policy 
guaranteed renewable to age 75 or until claims paid 
or payable in the aggregate shall equal the principal 
sum. It provides indemnity for hospital, medical, mis- 
cellaneous and surgical expense necessarily and actually 
incurred as a result of accidental bodily injuries or 
sickness not covered by any workmen’s compensation 
act or occupational disease law. Of particular interest 
is the inclusion of a specific cash value, modified by 
any claims against the individual policy, which is avail- 
able at any time or becomes payable either to the insured 
if he is alive at age 75, or to a specified beneficiary in 
the event.of prior death. 

Sample premiums follow : 
Premium 

Men 


$61.09 
74.18 
91.64 
108.00 
128.73 
163.64 
3,000 245.45 4,000 
2,500 324.00 3,000 
(Continued on the next page) 


Principal 
um 

$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,500 


Principal 
Sum 
$7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
6,500 
5,500 
5,000 


Premiums 
Nomen 


$97.09 
120.00 
147.27 
162.55 
183.27 
235.64 
329.45 
397.09 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Enters Non-Can A. & H. Field 


This company has entered the non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable disability field. The policy is 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable to age 65 and 
may be written for maximum indemnity periods of 12, 
24, 60 or 120 months. Lifetime accident benefits are 
available optionally for any of these plans. The 12 and 
24 month policies have elimination periods of 7, 14 
or 30 days while the 60 and 120 month contracts are 
written with 30, 60 or 90 day elimination periods. First 
day accident benefits may be provided on all forms 
if desired. The policy is incontestable after two years, 
does not require house confinement, is non-prorating 
and non-aggregate. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Extends Disability and Life Plans 


Major extensions in both disability and life insur- 
ance plans have been announced by the company. The 
basic Income Protective Plan which provides monthly 
income for accident or sickness, plus supplementary 
benefits including daily hospital expense, surgery ex- 
pense, aviation accident and polio expense will now be 
offered to employed men and women ages 66 to 80 
inclusive. The Hospital Expense only contract has been 
extended to age 80 inclusive from the previous age 
limit of age 65. A Guaranted Renewable plan of life- 
time disability resulting from accident has now been 
provided. 

The Special Whole Life Plan and the Preferred 
Whole Life Plan have been extended to ages 71 to 80 
inclusive, and term insurance supplements may now be 
added to permanent forms for mortgage purposes up 
to age 60. 


CITIZENS LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Company Reactivated 


This company which has been dormant since reinsur- 
ance of its business with Beneficial Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company on January 16, 1954, has been reactivated 
and was relicensed by the California department on 
December 21 with authority to write life, liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Initial resources of 
$605,000 ($300,000 capital and $305,000 surplus) were 
provided by National Automobile and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company which had previously acquired the 
charter. Effective December 31, 1954, National ceded 
to Citizens a substantial segment of its California work- 
men’s compensation portfolio in force and wil! make ces- 
sions of this class of business through 1955. It is also 
anticipated that Citizens will resume writing life insur- 
ance in 1955, 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Increases Interest Rate 


The interest rate on life insurance proceeds left on 
deposit under its optional modes of settlement with the 
company has been increased from 3% to 3%4% for the 
current year. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


New $25,000 Series of Policies 


The company has announced a change in pricing pol- 
icy with respect to certain ordinary life plans. In the 
future there will be a differential made between guar- 
anteed cost ordinary life and 25-payment life policies 
with a face amount of less than $25,000 and policies 
with face amounts of $25,000 and over. Under this 
approach, largely because of savings resulting from 
larger units, ordinary life and 25-payment life policies 
with face amounts of $25,000 and over will have lower 
rates. The cash values and other non-forfeiture values 
for the new policies will be slightly reduced. These 
contracts will be subject to normal underwriting and 
will pay normal commissions and will be available for 
sub-standard applicants. Sample premiums and com- 
parison with the regular policies follow: 


Age at Regular 25 Payment 
Issue Ordinary Life Series 25 Life Series 25 
25 $15.79 $13.95 $23.00 $20.82 
35 21.65 19.64 28.51 26.15 
45 30.98 28.80 36.25 33.85 
55 47.01 42.77 49.27 44.88 


Policies in process, or recently issued, may be con- 
verted to the new plan and policies recently issued may 
be exchanged to the new plan if there is evidence of 
a definite saving in premium payments and upon evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory to the company. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


A special meeting of the stockholders of this com- 
pany will be held on March 17 to vote upon the recom- 
mendation of directors for the payment of a 100% stock 
dividend, which would raise the capital from its present 
$652,350 to $1,304,700, par value $10 per share. 

If approved, directors have indicated that the dividend 
rate on the new stock will be placed on a $1.40 annual 
basis (equivalent to $2.80 on the present stock) which 
compares with a $2.40 annual rate currently paid on 
the present stock. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nationwide Expansion—New Titles 


Plans for a program of national expansion and new 
company titles were announced January 26 by the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio through 
the medium of a closed-circuit telecast to twenty-one 
eastern cities. The title changes become effective Sep- 
tember 1 at which time Farm Bureau Mutual Automo- 
bile will be known as Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company, the fire company will be Nationwide Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and the Life Company will be 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company. 


The companies now operate in only thirteen eastern 
states and District of Columbia, although the auto com- 
pany is the fourth largest insurer of cars in the country. 
Expansion of activities will start as soon as possible 
after September 1 and will be conducted on a state by 
state basis with preference given to those areas where 
the group’s highest market potential exists. The six 
states in which operations will be instituted initially 
are: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Massachusetts 
and California. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


Now Writes Par Business Only 


Since January 1, 1955 the company has been writing 
participating business only. At the same time changes 
have been made in the underwriting rules to permit 
writing of non-medical insurance up to $10,000 between 
the ages of 914 to 40, and a maximum of $5,000, ages 
41 to 45. These changes involve both men and women 
and apply to term insurance as well. Double indemnity 
coverage has been extended to age 65 and disability 
benefits for women has been extended to age 60. 


FIDELITY UNION Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Officers Elected 


James M. Collins was elected President of the com- 
pany having been advanced from Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, a position he had held since 1952; Carr P. Collins, 
Sr., who had held the offices of President and Chairman 
of the Board, was re-elected Chairman of the Board; 
Charles S. Sharp was advanced from Vice President 
to Executive Vice President; R. Hubbard Hardy was 
elected Secretary; L. R. Gibson was elected Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. 
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FIRST NATIONAL Life Assurance Society 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Changes to Legal Reserve with New Name 


This fraternal society has changed its title to First 
National Life Insurance Company and is in the process 
of converting to a legal reserve basis which process 
should be completed about March 1, 1955. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend Indicated 


President Charles E. Becker, in his annual letter to 
the company’s stockholders, announced that the board 
and executive staff are currently giving thought to the 
matter of a substantial stock dividend at mid-year, per- 
haps in June. This is in line with its previously indicated 
policy of maintaining a liberal viewpoint in the matter 
of stock dividends. 

Mr. Becker’s annual report to the stockholders re- 
flected another year of exceptional gains. New insurance 
written amounted to slightly under $400,000,000 and in- 
surance in force showed a rise of almost $225,000,000. 
Gain from 1954 operations was reported as $6,248,974. 
After payment of cash dividends to stockholders and 
allocations to various reserves the net increase to sur- 
plus funds was $5,250,000, bringing the capital and 
surplus account to $26,250,000. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Dividend Scale Raised 


An increase in the dividend scale for 1955 resulting 
from favorable mortality and interest earnings recently 
was announced by this company. The amount of the 
increase is approximately 20% more than its 1954 divi- 
dend scale. 

The company also announced that licenses have been 
granted in Pennsylvania and California which brings 
its scope of activities to sixteen states and the District 
of Columbia. The management anticipates that licenses 
will be obtained in additional states during the present 
year. 


GROUP HEALTH MUTUAL Life, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 


Reinsured by Group Health Mutual, Inc. 


The company is being merged with Group Health 
Mutual, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota as of December 31, 
1954. Although in the past the St. Paul company has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GROUP HEALTH MUTUAL—Continued 


not written life insurance, plans are to write ordinary 
life business in Minnesota and Washington. 

Officers of the surviving corporation, Group Health 
Mutual, Inc., are: President, Charles Bannister ; secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, George W. Jacob- 
son. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Promotion 


Joseph R. Bixby has been elected to the position of 
vice-president and assistant secretary. Mr. Bixby joined 
the company in 1941 and had been assistant secretary 
since June 29, 1950. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Revises Underwriting Manual 


As a result of a continuing program under which 
the company reviews its own experience on each impair- 
ment with whatever other information is available, ex- 
tensive underwriting classifications have been adopted 
and replacement pages have been issued for the com- 
pany’s Underwriting Manual. 





PROTECTION THRU 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 


in the following states: 


ARKANSAS NORTH CAROLINA 
DELAWARE SOUTH CAROLINA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Seeeieiiiine 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA — 

LOUISIANA UTAH 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 
MISSISSIPPI WEST VIRGINIA 


“Ghe 
TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


TITLE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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New Major Medical Expense Policies 


A new major medical expense and a select hospital 
and surgical policy have been added by the company 
providing catastrophic coverage and paying benefits 
over deductible amounts, on an individual or family 
basis. Three plans have been made available paying 
maximum benefit amounts of $5,000, $7,500 and $10,000 
with deductible amounts of $250, $500 and $750, re- 
spectively. All three are issued with a $15 or $25 limit 
on hospital room and board. 

The principal features of the major medical policy 
are: (1) benefits may be paid for as long as 3 years 
for each accident or illness and (2) hospitalization is 
not required to receive benefits. Under certain condi- 
tions the policy provides for a reduced deductible 
amount if more than one accident or illness strikes 
within a twelve months’ period. The policy will be 
written from ages 18 to 58 and terminates for adults 
at age 65. 

The select hospital and surgical policy employs the 
deductible idea to reduce premiums while enlarging 
benefits for special charges. Essentially two plans are 
available, one with a $50 deductible amount and the 
other with $100 deductible. The deductible amount is 
applied to the aggregate of all eligible medical expenses 
payable under the policy and any riders and is applied 
to each accidental injury or sickness. The policy will 
be written from ages 18 to 75 and has no automatic 
termination age for adults. 














w HEALTH 
a PLEASURE 


"EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


he MISSOURI 


Make Your Next Business Meeting or Convention 


. . . a successful combination of business, pleasure 
and healthful relaxation at this world-famous Spa 
Resort. American Plan accommodations for up to 
500 guests. Ample meeting 
and exhibit space. Won- 
derful food, plus all sports 
and social activities, effi- 
cacious mineral waters and 
baths. No distractions! 


FOR DATES AND 
BOOKINGS 


Write 
RUDY PAUL, Manager 


THE ELMS HOTEL, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Teleph Excelsior Springs 1100 
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CAN YOU LEAD A HORSE 
TO WATER 
AND MAKE HIM DRINK? 


It’s not as hard as you think: 
the secret lies in making the 
horse thirsty. And this secret 
is the key to success in 

the life insurance business. 


You see, an underwriter’s success 
or failure hinges on his ability 

to make a customer fee/ 

the need for life insurance. And right here 

is where a man can use all the help he can 
get! In addition to selling sense, a man in 

the field must have two things from his 
company: 1. a varied portfolio of competitive 
contracts to fit every customer requirement, 
and 2. salespromotion material that “‘makes 
the horse thirsty”—that arouses the 

feeling of ‘‘need”’ in the prospect. 


American United men are hanging up new 
records of good business, making money for 
their policyholders, for themselves and for 
the company, because they have a full 
complement of practical and competitive 
selling equipment. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Assets over $118 million 
Insurance in force over $600 million 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Liberalizes Aviation Ratings 


The company has announced a liberalization of its 
aviation ratings. Now issued at standard rates, with 
waiver of premium automatically included without spe- 
cific extra charge, are scheduled airline pilots and crew 
members flying over American and Canadian-owned 
airlines with at least one terminal in the United States 
or Canada. Other scheduled airline pilots and crew 
members will receive individual consideration. Ratings 
for non-scheduled commercial pilots holding transport 
or commercial licenses have been lowered. Included in 
the reduced ratings are private pilots ; also most military 
aviators who have completed basic and advanced train- 
ing and who have logged at least four hundred hours 
solo time. Military aviation crew members are also 
affected by the reduction in ratings just announced. 


Increases Group Life Limits 


The company has announced increased group life 
insurance limits, where state law permits. The new 
limits are as follows: 25 or more lives, $10,000 life, 
$10,000 Accidental Death and Dismemberment; 35 or 
more lives, $25,000 life, $5,000 A. D. and D.; 50 or 
more lives, $30,000 Life Only. 

The life insurance plus the A. D. and D. is never to 
exceed $30,000. 


For March, 1955 
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IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT ASSET 





UNION LIFE’S 
Special Overwriting Pay for Recruiting! 
A for Agency... B for Building ... © for Contract 


Our Agency Building Contract provides extra reward for extra 
incentive to every Union Life Agent. You recruit quality men. We 
pay you for it. Other outstanding features of Union Life’s Agent's 
Contract: Liberal first year commissions . . . Vested renewals . . . 
Cash bonuses for quality business . . . Lifetime Service fees . . . 
Group life insurance . . . Group health insurance . . . Retirement 
pension . .. Every Union Life Agent has an individual opportunity 
for a quality career in life underwriting! 


OPERATING pn ALABAMA ARIZONA. ARKAN 

TERRITORY a wae nt GEORGIA 
- , U 

--. Truly a World SaES at NEVADA, NEW ‘MEXICO, OKLA 
* SES HOMA, TEXAS, AND UT 

of Opportunity : : J er 





FRANK WHITBECK, C.L.U., VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


UNION LIFE z —_ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 





THE MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Elects Vice-President 


G. Emerson Reilly, with the company since 1925, has 
been elected vice-president and actuary, and Charles 
W. Grady, with the company since 1924, vice-president 
and comptroller. 


Announces Premium Reduction 


Premiums have been reduced on term policies and 
mortgage redemption policies, as well as single premium 
insurance which has been extended down to age 0 for 
all plans. Waiver of premium disability has been re- 
duced and accidental death benefits now being offered 
provide coverage to age 65. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Watertown, South Dakota 


Control Sought 


Clint W. Murchison of Texas, and associates, are 
negotiating for stock control of this 49-year-old com- 
pany. The group now holds about a one-third interest 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MIDLAND NATIONAL—Continued 


and the present negotiations with all other. stockholders, 
being conducted through members of the executive com- 
mittee of the company, are for the purpose of obtaining 
sufficient additional stock to provide a controlling in- 
terest. Final consummation of the sale would be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal Communications 
Commission because of ownership of KWAT by the 
Midland National and its proposed entry into TV. 

The management has announced that the proposed 
change in control, if consummated, would mean no 
change in personnel of the company nor in the opera- 
tion of Radio Station KWAT. 


MISSOURI Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Officers Elected 


H. G. Zelle has been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board, and E. A. Schmid, for- 
merly vice-president and treasurer, has been elected 
president of the company. S. G. Koewing was named 
treasurer, and J. Glennon Schreiber, assistant treasurer. 

The directors also declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share, payable April 29th to stockholders of 
record April 11, 1955. 


Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
4 Steady Renewals 
¢ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers.) 


¥ Agency franchises in Arkansas, 


Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 


¢ A Sound Company 
~ in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
years, and is now expanding. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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THE MUNICIPAL !nsurance Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 
Capital Increase 


A new issue of 20,000 shares of capital stock, par 
value $1, is being sold at $6 per share as a major step 
in the company’s current expansion and capital financ- 
ing program. Stockholders have the right to subscribe 
for one new share for each ten shares owned. 

The present Municipal Insurance Company was 
formed early in 1954 with paid-in capital of $200,000 
and contributed surplus of $310,000 to succeed a mutual 
assessment company which had been established in 1937. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Discloses New Building Plans 


The company has disclosed detailed plans for its 
new Home Office building in Newark which will be 
erected on Broad Street opposite Washington Park, 
between the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company and 
the North Reformed Church. A scale model was un- 
veiled today in the rotunda of the Company’s present 
Home Office as part of the program marking the Mutual 
3enefit Life’s 110th anniversary. 
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GAIN 


in Life Insurance in force 
during 1954: 


$291 ,735,149 


TOTAL 


Life Insurance in force 
December 31, 1954: 


$3,917,009,945 
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Sixty-first Year of 


Dependable Service 


| 
| * The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
| $194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 | 
| in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
| force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
| is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
| Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 

| Indianapolis, Indiana 

| MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


























MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


Plans call for a twenty-story completely air-condi- 
tioned structure of modern appearance, costing approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Demolition of the present build- 
ings on the Broad Street site will start this summer 
and actual construction of the new building should begin 
by September 1. The new building is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in June 1957. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York ; 


Issues New Policies 


The company is now issuing four new policies: 


(1) An Executive $10,000-minimum Modified Life 
policy which starts with a low initial premium, and steps 
up to a somewhat higher premium after three years, 
and can be exchanged for other plans if the policyhold- 
er’s needs change. 


(2) A $10,000-minimum five-year Modified term, 
convertible but not renewable. The gross premium 
steps upward after two years. 

(3) A  $5,000-minimum level-premium Flexible 
Whole Life policy at a low gross premium rate, with 
features similar to #1. 


For March, 1955 





- A fast growing, progressive company. 


- Adefinite plan for advancement. 
. Anew and modern contract. 
. Aliberal financing plan. 


- A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 


. A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
C. L. U. designation. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, (; 


C 
ice President in Charge of Agencies Sagan. (©) 
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INSURANCE 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


COMPANY, INC, 


Paul C. Buford, President 








(4) A Protective Policy for amounts under $5,000 
with double indemnity generally included automatically 
in the regular premium. 

The company says the new contracts “comprise en- 
tirely new classes of business, which differ from exist- 
ing classes in such things as form of coverage, policy 
provisions, standards of selection, and minimum average 
size. 


NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Officers Elected and Promoted 


Directors of the company have promoted four officers 
and elected three home office members as officers. 

Andrew J. Blackmore, company secretary, was elected 
a vice president and made a member of the committee 
on finance ; Karl G. Gumm, superintendent of agencies, 
was elected assistant agency vice president and acting 
superintendent of agencies; Arthur C. Kerin, assistant 
director of selection, is now director of selection; and 
Norman L. Campbell, assistant actuary, is now asso- 
ciate actuary. 

The three new officers and their titles are: Walter 
B. Brynn, assistant superintendent of agencies in charge 
of pension trusts; Maynard L. Boucher and William 
T. Fitzsimmons, assistant directors of selection. 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS LIFE Insurance 
Fund, New York, New York 


New Officers Elected 


The election of Earl Harkness, President of The 
Greenwich Savings Bank as Chairman of the Fund 
has been announced. At the same time Joseph A. Kaiser, 
President of The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. There are now forty-two issu- 
ing banks and twenty-five agency banks for savings 
bank life insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Board Chairman and President Elected 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors Paul 
McNamara, son of the founder, John H. McNamara, 
was elected chairman of the board. 

Charles G. Ashbrook, executive vice-president and 
with the company since 1921, was elected president. 

A cash dividend of 10% on the company’s capital 
stock was declared, payable semi-annually, 5% on 
February 18, 1955, to stockholders of record as of 
February 11, 1955, and 5% on August 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record as of August 8, 1955. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Acquires Additional Stock 


Under the mutualization plan of the company, 10,600 
additional shares of stock have been authorized for 
acquisition on or before February 15, 1955. The total 
shares so acquired as of that date will be 48,139 of 
the 82,858 outstanding. 


Officers Promoted 


Several promotions and changes of titles were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the board of directors 


of the company. Paul E. Martin, formerly actuary, was 
elected actuarial vice-president, and William H. Breeze, 
formerly assistant actuary, was advanced to associate 
actuary. Robert M. Kidd was promoted from the posi- 
tion of underwriting secretary to chief underw riting 
officer and will be administrative head of the entire Ney 
Business Department. Dr. Beecher W. Sitterson, for- 
merly assistant medical director, was promoted to asso- 
ciate medical director. 


OHIO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 


Promotion of several members of the home office 
staff, including the election of an additional member 
of the board of directors, has been announced by the 
company. 

I. Malcolm McCampbell, actuary of the company, has 
been elected a director, and made a vice president ; Dr. 
Thomas F. Ross, medical director, has been elected a 
vice president; Howard W. Kraft, superintendent of 
agencies, has been advanced to the position of director 
of agencies; Millard D. Hussey, manager of the policy 
service department, has been elected assistant secretary 
of the company, and Brooks G. Trueblood has |een 
made assistant counsel. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Staff Promotions 


The company ’s Board of Trustees has announced 
seven promotions in the official staff: Willis H. Satter- 
thwaite, Esq., has been elected vice president and cour- 
sel; John W. McPherson, Esq., secretary and associate 
counsel; and Albert G. Cederstrom, second vice presi- 
dent, securities. Those appointed to higher posts are 
Lawrence M. Bregy, Esq., associate counsel; Howard 
B. Neal, senior financial secretary ; William W. Bodine, 
Jr., financial secretary; and William H. Loesche, Jr., 
Esq., assistant to the vice president. 





1S ALL THE GOLD AT FT. KNOX ? 


We felt like the old prospector when we began some years ago to pioneer 
the high-minimum low-premium type of policies. We wondered if we'd 


make a strike with our "Gold Standard” —$15,000 minimum face Ordi- 
nary Life policy with the lowest premium of any U. S. Company ... and 
with our "Golden Years’—a retirement type of policy with a $10,000 








minimum and an also unbeatable premium. Our efforts were rewarded 
for last year sales set a new Company record! If you're interested in 


Wary v. Wade, President 


ening a claim, write me. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas «+ Arizona + 
Delaware + Florida + Georgic 
ana + Maryland -* 


California 
* Indiana + Kentucky 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 


+ Illinois 


Michigan * ident ° 


ate. * Tennessee * Texas * Virginia * 
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BEST’S 


Give you a weekly report and review of all happen- 
ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 

















WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC 


























75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Agency Vice-President 


Charles P. Gish has been named agency vice presi- 
dent of the company effective January 1. 

He has been active in the Life Insurance business for 
the past 24 years most recently with the World Insur- 
ance Company. 


PROVIDENT Life and Accident Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Executive Promotions 


Three executive level promotions have been an- 
nounced by the company. H. O. Maclellan, vice presi- 
dent, has been promoted to vice president and treasurer, 
succeeding J. O. Carter, Jr., who is retiring under the 
company’s retirement program after more than thirty- 
eight years of service. W. W. Voigt was promoted 
from agency director, life department, to vice president, 
life department ; and W. E. Jones from agency manager, 
a life department, to agency vice president, life depart- 
ment. 


THE UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Officers Elected 


John A. Lloyd has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. Wendell F. Hanselman was 
elected first vice president. Along with the newly as- 
signed duties of this position, he will continue in charge 
of the company’s agency department, and will direct 
expanded activities in the development of new business 
and an enlargement of the sales force. Carl DeBuck 
was promoted from comptroller to vice president and 
comptroller. 


For March, 1955 


PYRAMID LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Capital Increase 


The company paid a 50% ($250,000) stock dividend 
on February 10 and has authorized the sale of 250,000 
additional $1 par shares to present stockholders at $3.75 
each, subject to S.E.C. approval. Completion of this 
sale would raise capital to $1,000,000 and add $687,500 
to surplus. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Officers Promoted 


The company has announced promotions and changes 
in the official staff. E. H. Wagner, Ervin W. Atkerson, 
George R. Jordan and Clarence J. Skelton, all with a 
number of years service as vice presidents, were ad- 
vanced to senior vice presidents. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writes Railroad Case 


One of the largest cases of group insurance was writ- 
ten in January by the company, which became the ad- 
ministrator and principal insurer of a comprehensive 
insurance program affecting some 750,000 non-operat- 
ing union employes of more than one hundred of the 
nation’s railroads. The plan provides hospital, surgical, 
medical, major medical, and polio benefits for 500,000 
employes. Those employes and an additional 250,000 
on railroads which have their own hospital associations 
also qualify for dependent coverage. The Travelers 
will reinsure part of the plan with eleven other insurance 
companies still to be announced. Total premiums for 
the entire program will approximate $75,000,000 annu- 
ally. Under the basic plan the railroads will pay $3.40 
monthly for each employe, and the employes will con- 
tribute a like amount. Deductions started February 1 
and benefits became payable March 1. 
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Southwestern Life, Dallas 
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Sun Life, Montreal 
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(Progress of CREF) .........++. Sept. 100 
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Texas Prudential, Galveston | 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) .Jan. 80 
Travelers, Hartford 


New Vice-President) ...........-Dec. 78 
(To Amend Charter) ...........+.- Jan. 80 
(Writes Railroad Case) ......... Mar. 111 
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Union Central Life, Cincinnati : 
(Appointments)  ......-..eee ese eeed Aug. $2 
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Union Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company) cccccccccccccece 
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(Elects New President—New Agency 


.-May 114 


Vice-President) ...........- eee 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officer8) ......e.seeeeeeee ay 115 
United Services Life, “Washington 
(Extends Eligibility List) ......... Nov. 838 
(Offer Made for Stock) .........-- Dec. 78 


United States Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts,...June 95 
(Package Selling of Group Plans) . Jan. 80 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice- President) -May 115 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Company) ...........+-.ee--duly 70 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(New Dividend Scale) ............Aug. 8&8 

(New Persistenc RL ty vacs wae Dec. 78 
West Texas Life, El Paso 

(Changes | ere Nov. 83 
Western — Life, Reno 

Verran gg A FF are ay 115 
Wester: delity ite, “Fort Worth 

(Reinsures Professional Life) ....June 95 
Western Indemnity Life, Midland 

(New Company) .............. ae 115 

(Elects Vice- resident) eeiwawenes June 95 

(General Offices in Houston) ..... Nov. 83 
Woodmen Accident & Life, ome 

(New Life Writer) ............ Oct. 92 


Woodmen Central, Lincoln 
(To Build New HH. O. Building) ... June 96 
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“Jamestown,” “Mayflower.” “Mount Vernon” 


Names that Have Made History 


Sho. 
+A) 


- -- and Still Are 


Yes, in their own way Atlantie’s broad coverage accident and 
sickness and hospitalization policies, bearing history-making names 


of the past, are making history today. 


SESS 


Introduced recently, these modern contracts have found en- 


thusiastic acceptance by agents and policyowners alike. 







Small wonder, because “The Jamestown,” “The York,” ‘““The 
Mount Vernon,” “The Blue Ridge,” and “The Mayflower” have the 


quality features that agents like to sell and prospects like to buy. 
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HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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A New England Mutual Agent answers some questions about 


what to look for when 
you buy life insurance 





THE BEST LIFE INSURANCE AGENT becomes a friend. 
A man who understands you and your family is in- 
terested in your future and competent to advise you. 
A man like Frank Scarborough, here — outstanding 
New England Mutual agent from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. He’s a family man, a man with broad interests, a f f ? 
man active in community affairs. The kind of man that portant things to look for. More important t! an aq 
represents New England Mutual all over the country. 


What makes some life insurance policies bett: r th 
others? 
“The number of ‘rights’ you get in your policy 
freedom that those rights give you -— are the n 


price consideration. Make sure your agent tells you 
actly what rights his policy gives you.” 


“We Nee en Ceres at Sl hada pipe PU RN WH er 


Rights to do what? 

“Let’s start with the simplest example. An en orge 
comes up and you need some money in a hur y, Yo 
should have a contract that provides early loar value 
Or suppose the day comes when you’d like to ec! ange 
another type of policy. You should have a contra: t whi 
guarantees the most flexible and inexpensive tems {i 
such a change. 

“Consider another possibility. Your need for family pm 
tection might end. Be sure your contract allows you 
take a life income on a generous basis. You shoul also} 





sure that when your policy matures, or is payable to yo 
beneficiary, it offers a wide choice as to how the benefit 
are paid.” 


Isn’t a policy like this expensive? . 

“Not necessarily. The New England Mutual’s contra 
excels in the four important features I’ve just mentioned 
yet its cost is competitively low. It’s well to note th 
so many of the rights that make our policy outstandin 
are living benefits. Any New England Mutual ay ent « 
show you a lot more reasons why you don’t hay: tod 
to win.” 


me NEW ENGLAND MUT'J. 


Life Insurance Com any of 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN (ERICH! 


Can you answer these ? What are the first 5 things 

a family man should buy life insurance for? What 

advantages does retirement income insurance have 

over an endowment policy to provide income for 

your old age? Read answers in FREE BOOKLET 

— “Your Life Insurance Guide’ — full of helpful 

information. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 

New EnGLanp Mutwat, P. O. Box 333-1N, Boston 17, | -ass. 
Please send me, by mail and without obligation, the 00! 

which is appearing in the Saturday Your Life Insurance Guide’’. 


NOTE: This advertisement is one of a series 
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